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BABU MOZOOMDAR. 


She. E following phrenological sketch | brain all the support it can take, so that 


of this eminent Hindoo teacher was 


the boiler is equal’to the engine. Herein 
made at a personal interview : 


is the mystery or the solution of the mys- 
You have a large head, and apparently | tery of success in the world. A great, 
your body is sufficient to give to your | active brain, with body too weak for its 
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support, shows a man who is fitful—bril- 
liant at times, but not uniform. You have 
the power to hold your mind steadily to 
the work of life, and do three hundred 
and thirteen days’ work in the year with- 
out feeling wearied. 

You inherit your build evidently from 
the mother’s side of the family, hence 
your excellent nutritive system; also your 
intellect, which acts more intuitively than 
logically. You absorb a subject ex-gros 
and en-detaz?, and see the logical bearing 


of the fac's without going into a pro- 


cess of ratiocination. Your perceptive 
intellect enables you quickly to snatch 
the facts; and your power of co-ordinat- 
ing them, and, as it were, of weaving them 
into the web of thought, works instan- 
taneously ; and thus you travel on through 
a subject with a kind of interior illumina- 
tion which enables you to melt down and 
master that which might be difficult to 
many other men. If we may use the 
term, you are able to employ your logical 
faculties in respect to facts, as the linen- 
spinner twists the thread out from the 
distaff, and thus utilizes by organizing 
the fibres. Facts with you are twisted 
into an argument without any seeming 
purpose ; they grow into it as the branches 
and twigs of the tree grow out of the 
trunk, 

Your Language is very largely devel- 
oped, and this gives you power of mem- 
ory and of learning other languages than 
your own, and of using any language fe- 
licitously. 

You have a scholarly head, and would 
be a good teacher. This means three 
things: first, the ability to get knowl- 
edge; second, the power to retain it; 
and third, the power to utter that which 
you know—especially the power to make 
whatever you und -rstand specific, intense, 





and centralized. People know what you 
are talking about; and, in traversing a 
subject, you are able to hold yourself to 
a special line of thought until you have 
completed it—just as a mowing-machine 
cuts everything that stands within its 
reach and touches nothing else. 

Your Memory is something remarkable 
—not only in respect to things, but in re- 
You 
would make for yourself a good position 


spect to transactions and facts. 
as a writer, as a historian. You would 
pick up the salient facts of history and 
blend them into a harmonious whole. 

Your knowledge of human character 
enables you to read men at sight and 
to reach the peculiarities of different 
men. If you were speaking in public 
you would have in your eye half a dozen 
intelligent faces, to whom you would ad- 
dress what you had to say, and, when 
your selected person looked puzzled, you 
would revolve the thought and give it 
new phases until that face seemed satis- 
fied, then you would think that the con- 
gregation should understand it. Unless 
the face that you looked at seemed to in- 
dicate satisfaction, you would fear that 
you had failed to express the point in 
hand with sufficient clearness, and thus a 
public speech by you would seem to the 
general listener more like a private ad- 
dress to a few intimate friends. 

Your Benevolence is large enough to 
make you sympathetical. Your rever- 
ence is less developed than Benevolence, 
and if you were a preacher of the Gospel, 
you would do it more for the benefit of 
the hearer than you would for the glory 
of the Master, and let the glory come in- 
cidentally ; just as the pleasure comes to 
a mother when a stranger has plunged 
into the river and saved her drowning 
child without knowing to whom it be- 
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longs. You incline to be skeptical and 


critical, and to hold truth, or the claims 
of other people in respect to truth, at a 
distance until you can criticise it and ap- 
preciate it, and find it to be true for your- 
self; it is not according to the cast of 
your thought to swallow statements 
whole. 

You are known for Firmness, stead- 
fastness; the desire to stand in your lot 
and place and bear your proper share of 
burden without wincing. At the same 
time you are not inclined to controversy. 
It does not suit you to clamor, to join is- 
sue, to struggle and strive; and if you 
wanted to convert a man to your view of 
a question, you would do as a lawyer 
would with a jury, open the case, and, if 
possible, illuminate his mind so that he 
will think as you do. There are lawyers, 
and there are polemical men in other di- 
rections, who storm as it were upon their 
auditors, and insist upon it that sensible 
men can make no other inference than 
the one they wish them to. Your idea 
would be to open out the matter and 
make it acceptable and desirable. 

Your power lies in your intellect and 
in your moral qualities joined with Firm- 
ness, Self-reliance, Aspiration; and that 
kind of fore-looking prudence which is 
willing to work to-day for the future. 
You might enjoy the pleasure of present 
renown as an author or as an orator, but 
if you were satisfied that you could write 
a book which should become a text-book 
for ages, you would forego the pleasure 
of present popularity. An organization 
like yours predicates success on the fu- 
ture more than on the present; is apt to 
regard the present as a seed-time—the 
ambitious time may be beyond the pres- 
ent era; consequently, if you were a far- 
mer, you would plant fruit trees at sev- 





enty years of age which might take 
twenty years to maturé, with a feeling 
that though you did not live to enjoy 
the fruit, others would be grateful. Then 
your memory teaches you that you have 
been feeding on fruit trees which other 
men planted before you were born, and 
you feel that you must at least make 
yourself a link in the order of things and 
do as much for the world as the world has 
done for you. 

Socially, you are warm in your attach- 
ment; children and pets think much of 
you; woman believes in you, and always 
has. You would be popular in woman’s 
society in any of the phases of life; asa 
learned man, among those who are cul- 
tured; as a teacher, among the young; as 
a citizen, among all. 

You have very little tendency to be 
haughty and lordly; and at the same 
time, when you are among the haughty 
and the lordly, you can stand up, and 
stand as firmly and as straight as they 
do; you can meet them on their own 
ground. At the same time the lowly 
have access to you; you are willing 
they should have, and they read in your 
very looks that you are a brother—per- 
haps an elder brother, but nevertheless a 
brother. Not one man ina thousand has 
as many friends among the little folks as 
you. People who are weak in pocket 
and in brain, or unknown or uncared for 
by men, seem to have confidence in you, 
and believe that somehow you can do 
them service, and you are willing they 
should think so. God's little ones are 
precious to you. 

You are lacking in secular wisdom. 
The dollar does not weigh very heavily 
in your calculations; when you want it, 
you like to find it in your pocket; but 
you need more side-head in the realm 
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of Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness 
to relate you successfully to the secular 
side of life. You could write books bet- 
ter than you could publish and vend 
them. 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR was 
born about forty-two years ago in the 
city of Calcutta, India. As soon as his 
eyes saw the light, the Brahmin priest 
was sent for to cast his horoscope, but 
the result of the mystic calculations was 
long since lost, and that curiosity can 
never be satisfied which would like to 
know whether the superstitious priest 
even dreamed of the strange future which 
lay before the little child. 

The father of Protap Mozoomdar was a 
large, handsome man, with a benevolent 
and generous disposition, although fiery 
and irascible at times. He was himself 
the son of a rich and benevolent Hindoo, 
who, as are all the family, was connected 
with the banking interests of Calcutta. 
They were not over-zealous in Hindoo 
belief, and Mr. Mozoomdar remembers as 
a boy seeing a liberal paper lying about 
the house, which he thinks must have 
been a copy of the paper edited by Ram- 
Mohun Roy. 

His mother was not particularly fine- 
looking, but she was very fair in complex- 
ion, and gentle in manner. When Pro- 
tap was but ten years old his father died, 
leaving his young wife to all the horrors 
of a Hindoo widowhood. She survived 
her husband nine years, but never ceased 
to mourn for him. One of the recollec- 
tions of her son was of waking often and 
often to find his mother weeping alone 
in the darkness and silence of the night. 
Of a large family of brothers and sisters 
only a few grew up. Protap himself was 
a very sickly boy, but grew stronger as he 
grew in years. He went to school as 
other boys did, and learned to read and 
write, but did not begin English, of 
which he is such a complete master, till 
he was eleven years old. The first day 
he spent in learning the alphabet. But 





the next time he took up his primer 
he chanced to open it upside down, and 
puzzled for hours over it before he dis- 
covered the mistake. Seven years were 
spent in the College of Calcutta, where 
the chief branches that he pursued were 
English and mathematics. In both of 
these he excelled, carrying the study of 
the latter through algebra, trigonometry, 
and conic sections. His ready and reten- 
tive verbal memory, a not unusual gift 
among the Hindoos, easily gave him a 
large vocabulary in English, and he has 
a wonderful facility in observing and 
using uncommon words and expressions. 
As an illustration of his memory, he was 
once present at a trial for libel at which 
the judge gave a remarkably good and 
sensible decision. It was found afterward 
that no notes had been made of it, but 


Mr. Mozoomdar reproduced the whole al- , 


most verbatim from memory. He can 
repeat sermons that he has heard in the 
same way, “ having a knack,” as he says, 
“of remembering words as other people 
have of remembering faces.” 

Upon leaving college young Mozoom- 
dar entered the great bank of India, of 
which so many of his family were mem- 
bers. Among others was a cousin two 
years his senior, Chunder Sen, destined 
in after-years to be the great leader of 
religious reform in India. Chunder Sen 
had always a great fascination for his 
younger cousin, and an influence that 
was uniformly good. “My admiration 
for Sen kept me out of a great deal of 
mischief,” says Mr. Mozoomdar, in look- 
ing back to those boyish days. 

He was in the bank but eighteen months. 
Being quick at figures he would finish his 
prescribed duties early in the day, and then 
would spend all his spare time in read- 
ing Emerson, Carlyle, and other authors, 
or in writing out meditations and prayers. 
Chunder Sen meantime left the bank, 
and finally life there became so irksome 
to Mr. Mozoomdar that one day he gath- 
ered up all his books and papers under 
his arm, and going to the president’s 
desk, said: “I am going home; I can 
not waste my time in making money.” 
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In vain they urged him to remain, offer- 
ing to double his salary. He had prop- 
erty enough to support him for some 
time, and upon this he subsisted, devot- 
ing every waking hour to the study of 
religion and philosophy. 

During this time he still worshiped the 
Hindoo deities, joining in the feasts and 
ceremonies with his family. But the 
goddess of learning, whom as a boy he 
loved best of all, was still his chosen dei- 
ty. His innately pure soul found nothing 
gross or revolting in her service. She 
was represented as a beautiful, fair-skin- 
ned woman sitting on a bed of lotus 
blossoms, which floated on clear water. 
Her deepest power over mortals lay in 
her songs. It was music and harmony 
when she spoke. All inkstands and pens 
were cleansed and laid before her ; school- 
books were wrapped in white muslin and 
brought into her presence for her bless- 
ings, and sheaves of corn and blossoms 
of the mango-tree were placed at her 
feet as offerings. 

Little by little the studious youth lost 
faith in Hindooism and caste. He was 
always seeking after God, if haply he 
might find Him. As his mother used to 
rise alone at night to weep, so he would 
rise and pray. But in all this struggle 
for monotheism he was never influenced 
by Christian missionaries or the Bible. 
He was prejudiced against both, but es- 
pecially against the Bible. The Bengali 
translation was so repulsive to him that 
he was not attracted to read it in English. 

In about 1859 or 1860 he took the 
great step of his life in joining the 
Brahmo-Somaj as a disciple. “ For all 
that I am, I am indebted to that step,” 
says Mr. Mozoomdar of himself. He was 
soon after appointed to edit the 7a/wa- 
bodhiri - patirtka, —“ The Journal that 
Awakens a Knowledge of God,’—a lib- 
eral paper started in about 1843. He also 
published a book, “The Religious Pros- 
pects of India,” the entire cost of which 
was defrayed by a generous uncle. 

Union with the Brahmo-Somaj meant 
rupture with his family. He was com- 
pelled to suffer reproacb and scorn, but 





never faltered in his purpose. The fam- 
ily house was sold; he was given his 
share, and lived thenceforth in a little 
home of his own. 

Mr. Mozoomdar was married while still 
very young. According to Hindoo cus- 
tom his mother selected his wife for him, 
as his father was dead. He never even 
looked upon his bride’s face until after 
their marriage. It has been, however, an 
exceedingly happy union. It is a proof 
that that method is not wholly objection- 
able when a man can say, as does Mr. 
Mozoomdar, “If the whole world of 
women were to be presented to me, and I 
were allowed to select the one I would 
have for a wife, I would select her.” They 
have had no children. 

Mr. Mozoomdar visited England in 
1874, and spent about eight months. He 
has also visited various parts of the Eu- 
ropean continent, and has travelled all 
over India, preaching and teaching. His 
recent visit to America followed a stay of 
several months in England, where he was 
most warmly received. In this country, 
from Boston to San Francisco, he met 
exceedingly cordial welcome. His en- 
thusiasm for the cause of religious re- 
form in India 1s intense, and he presents it 
with marvellous eloquence. Not only by 
word of mouth has he announced his 
ideas, but his two books, “ The Faith and 
Progress of the Brahmo-Somaj,” and 
“ The Oriental Christ,” unfold the princi- 
ples and hopes of this Eastern reformer 
in a masterly manner. 

The peculiar charms of Hindoo charac- 
ter are well represented in M1. Mozoom- 
dar. He has the faculty of winning all 
hearts. He is reverent and devout. 
Nothing in America was more distaste- 
ful to him than the hurry and bustle 
which prevail everywhere. Nothing 
could swerve him from the even tenor 
of his way. While those whose guest he 
was hurried away to their daily toil, he 
would composedly sit down to his devo- 
tional books and to the intoning of Sans- 
crit prayers. He expressed himself as 
greatly pleased with the opportunities 
here given to women. He has himself 
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done a great deal for the women of India. 
Born with a love of teaching, from mere 
boyhood he would teach all the women of 
the Zenana whatever they wished to learn, 
and his sisters, cousins, and wife were in 
turn his faithful pupils. 

From America Mr. Mozoomdar went 
to Japan and China, to see what religious 


progress 1s going on in those countries, 
and he is soon to return to Calcutta to 
resume his labor of preaching and teach- 
ing the great doctrines in which he be- 
lieves: The Fatherhood of God, the 
Brotherhood of Man, and the abiding 
sense of an overruling Providence. 
Ss. B. 





VEGETABLE 


There are gales of sweets, 
There are odors bland 
In the Asian wild,— 
By the sea-ile strand. 
There the spice-tree yields 
Its fragrance up, 
And incense pours 
From its scented cup. 


i ky obtain even a slight knowledge of 

the aromatic and medicinal proper- 
ties of plants, the student must penetrate 
tothe chemistry of vegetation. This long 
misunderstood science reveals wonderful 


CLove (Caryophyllus Aromatica). 


facts concerning the strangely dissimilar 
products, and the many distinct individ- 
ualities nourished and developed by the 
same growth. 

Poisonous bases execute their deadly 
missions,—gum, sugar, and starch are for 
the sustenance of man,—rare perfumes, 
flavors, and vivid coloring delight the 
senses, yet the plant labors on with the 
doors of its laboratories closed, nor has 
it ever told howthese wonderful products 
are evolved. 





CHEMISTRY. 


We can perceive the influence of the 
kindly sun and nourishing dews in call- 
ing forth the latent buds, and flinging 
showers of beauty over the springtime, 
but we fail to penetrate the hidden reser- 
voirs that yield the fragrance filling the 
air when the springtime flings abroad its 
wealth of bloom ; and again, in the autumn 
days of “golden fruitage,” we can not 
trace to their hidden source the number- 
less delicious flavors inviting the taste on 
every side. The plant holds in its tissues 
an unwritten history. We read there 
only the record of effects,—the causes are 
ever-recurriug miracles. Chemistry, so 
long regarded as an occult science, has 
revealed the fact that the four organo- 
gens—oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
carbon—are the protoplasmic agencies of 
creation. In the plant, the variety of 
their combinations gives the diversity of 
form, coloring, and odor, with all the es- 
sential and accidental properties of its 
being. 

Carbon, perhaps the greatest absorbent 
in nature, must be briefly considered be- 
fore entering at all into the chemical 
analysis of the plant. This is the most 
unchanging and indestructible of the ele- 
ments, not being affected either by air or 
moisture, and it also forms the solid ele- 
ment of all vital creations. Charcoal is 
carbon and a little ashes, and the dia- 
mond, the costliest of gems, is only pure 
carbon in a crystallized state. Building- 
posts which are to be sunk in the earth, 
are often charred to prevent decay, and 
charred wood, retaining its bark and 
physical structure, has been found deep 
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in the earth among the relics of pre-| 
historic races. This indestructible sub- | 
stance, when chemically combined with | 
oxygen, forms a colorless and odorless | 
gas, and while very deadly in its effects | 
on animal life, it is the chief support of | 
the vegetable tribes, bearing to them the | 
same relation that oxygen does to the | 
animal. 

The organogens are as conquering 
kings, constructing, destroying, and re- 
building the material world and its in- 
habitants, and the vital forces seem 
strangely subservient to these giants of 
the universe. Through their agency, the 
processes of distillation and brewing are 
carried on in the tissues of the plant, 
with all the chemical changes of dzastase, 
dextrine, and sugar, so well understood in 
the manufacture of intoxicants. Here 
the protoplasmic forces are constantly 
performing their wonderful chemical 
feats, in giving to man the necessaries 
and luxuries of life so abundantly yielded 
by the vegetable world and its products. 

The subtle qualities residing in vege- 
table products, as odor, taste, nutritious 
and medicinal virtues, or their opposite, 
are often termed the accidental proper- 
ties of plants, and chemistry holds the 
keys of these storehouses of treasure. 

After the protoplasmic forces have 
acted upon the opened leaves and creep- 
ing roots, causing them to imbibe the 
moisture of earth and air, this crude fluid 
acquires new properties as its course be- 
comes more complicated among the tis- 
sues,—for the elementary atoms are con- 
tinually forming new combinations,—and 
often wonderful, and even paradoxical 
results follow. Yet each family of plants 
maintains its chemical balance with un- 
varying exactness. 

No more than in our Saviour’s time, do 
men “gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles,” and the chemistry of life and 
death is continually bringing in the new, 
and bearing away the old. While the 
sunlight is the mighty agent in develop- 
ing the resources of the plant, building 





up the cell-walls, and opening the leaf- 
pores to receive the nutritious moisture, 


the sunbeam is not compelled to watch 
its reception and adsorption. The proto~ 
plasmic forces can best perform these 


CINNAMONUM, 


offices unaided by light, their greatest 
activity in this department being during 
the night-time. According to Sir J. Smith, 
more than five inches of dew alone, are 
consumed by the vegetation of England 
yearly. While the simpler activities of 
the plant thus reject the aid of the sun, 
the more intricate workings demand its 
help. The green chlorophyll, which ex- 
ists among the protoplasmic atoms, de- 
pends on light for its evolution and sup- 
port, while the hues of some full-blown 
flowers often exhibit opposite qualities, 
even fading in the sunlight, to recover 
their brilliancy with the lengthening shad- 
ows and the falling dews. 


NutMec (Myristica Moschat1). 


Hidden away in the recesses of the 
plant are other secretive reservoirs, con- 
taining gums, resins, and oils, from which 
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valuable products, both fragrant and me- 
dicinal, are obtained. Expressed oils are 
usually prepared only from the fruit, while 
the volatile or essential oils are the prod- 
uct of distillation, and they are found 
in the leaves, bark, and flowers also. 
Spices owe their pungency and aroma 
to their volatile oils. The fragrant shrubs 
which produce the spices in daily culinary 
use, are natives of the East Indies, and 
are exceedingly rich in oils, particularly 
the clove, which yields one of the few es- 
sential oils heavier than water. The 
clove-trees are held in superstitious re- 
gard by the natives, and their wanton de- 
struction by the Dutch settlers in the 
Spice Islands, in order to keep the prod- 
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ucts under control, to command the 
trade at high rates, has, on more than 
one occasion, led to serious outbreaks 
among the islanders, in trying to protect 
their favorite clove-trees. This plant 
belongs to the myrtle family, and the 
dried flower-buds are the cloves of com- 
merce. 

Cinnamon, the bark of an aromatic 
shrub of the laurel tribe, has been in use 
since the earliest historic eras. It is 
named in Scripture as one of the ingre- 
dients of the holy anointing oil of the 
Jewish sanctuary, concerning the prepa- 
ration and use of which such explicit di- 
rections were divinely given to Moses. 
The prophet Ezekiel also mentions this 
spice as among the riches of Tyre. Spices 
were among the treasures the Queen of 
Sheba presented to Solomon, and the 
kings of the earth who sought to hear 








his wisdom, laid spices with their other 
gifts at his feet. The Egyptian laid 
away his dead, embalmed in spices and 
fragrant gums, and the funeral piles of 
the nations practicing cremation, were 
sprinkled with spices, and saturated with 
their costly aromatic oils. 

The nutmeg is even more restricted in 
its growth than the other spices in com- 
mon use. The fruit when ripe bursts its 
outer covering, revealing the laminated 
wrapper of mace, and the kernel within it. 
Nutmegs require to be cured and pre- 
served before they are ready for market. 
Not only are the spices and rarer exotics 
rich in aromatic products, but unrivalled 
perfumes are also stored away in the 
cells of many a denizen of the common 
garden. 

In the Orient rose gardens of great 
extent have been cultivated through his- 
toric times for the oil alone. 

Coffee, the beverage of a large portion 
of the civilized world, contains an oil of 
very active properties. This aromatic 


| shrub, which was discovered wild in the 
| desert fastnesses of Arabia and Ethiopia, 
| produces clusters of fragrant white flow- 
| ers growing from the axils of the leaves. 


The berry is red when ripe, and separat- 
ing the kernel from the husk, was a la- 
borious and difficult process when per- 
formed after the primitive methods of 
the East. Coffee acts upon the nerves, 
and isan antidote for many poisons. The 
herdsmen of Arabia noticed the exhila- 
rating effect of this plant upon their flocks, 
and the howling dervishes drank infu- 
sions of the berries to keep them wake- 
ful in their wild night-ravings long be- 
fore it was in use as a beverage. Coffee, 
unlike the spice products, is a modern 
luxury, having been introduced into Eu- 
rope only about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Gums and gum-resins are among the 
valued products of various plants. The 
Acacia and Balsam tribes are particularly 
rich in these commodities, which have 
been in use since the earliest times. In 
Genesis we read that the Ishmaelites 
came from Gilead with their camels la- 
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den with spices, balm, and myrrh. Prob- 
ably no vegetable product was valued 
higher medicinally in those early days 
than the balm of Gilead. 

The fabled Phoenix was believed to 
live on frankincense and ordorous gums, 
and to build its funeral pile of cinnamon, 
myrrh, and other fragrant commodities, 
that it might be dissolved in a cloud of 
fragrance. 

Gum-arabic and other gums in com- 
mon use are products of the Acacia fam- 
ily, which is widely disseminated through 
the tropic zone of Africa, being found 
from Arabia, along the margin of the 
Saharan Desert, to its western extremity. 
Caravans from Ethiopia carry their aro- 
matic burdens across those sandy wastes, 
as in the days of Moses. Australia, the 
land of strange animal and vegetable 
tribes, produces a great variety of Aca- 
cias, and the leaves possess a singularity 
of structure, being situated vertically on 
the stalk, presenting to it their margins 
instead of surfaces, both sides equally re- 
ceiving the sunlight and moisture. But 
our paper has reached its limits. 

To the “herb of the field” a diseased 
and stricken race turned for alleviation of 
its sufferings, and accident often taught 
man the harmful, healing, or nutritious 
properties of plants, and some knowledge 
was also divinely given. Perfumes were 
in use before the properties of plants 
were written of, and Noah planted gar- 
dens as well as vineyards. One of the 
older pyramids contained an inscription 
concerning the amount of the various 
garden vegetables, as onions, radishes, 
etc., which were consumed by the build- 
ers during its erection. 

It is not probable that the vegetation 
of the earth has greatly changed since 
the creation of man. When the earth 
was finally prepared to be the abode of 
the human race, the /ruzt-bearing orders 
and sub-orders were called into existence ; 
then, too, appeared the other highest 
forms of vegetation containing aromatic 
and nutritive qualities, and also the high- 
est types of floral beauty. These all be- 
long to the recent period, or immediately 
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preceding the creation of Adam and Eve. 
The Garden of Eden contained their food, 
the /ruzt in its highest state of perfection. 
That man should eat the “herd of the 
field,” and be pursued by thorns and 
thistles and vile weeds, were among the 
curses of his disobedience and fall. 
ANNIE E. COLE. 


DESIRING AND CHOOSING.—“ Oh,” said 
a poor drunkard, “I desire above all 
things to reform, and be a steady man.” 

Yes, you may desire it, but do you 
choose it? There is a great difference 
between desiring a thing and choosing a 
thing. If you choose to be a reformed 
man, you will be one. 

Ask a poor, ragged vagabond, “ Do you 
wish to becomerich?” Of course he will 
say, “ Yes.” But he does not choose it ; 
he desires to be lazy much more than to 
earn a living, therefore he is a vagabond. 

“Charlie, do you desire to be a scholar, 
and stand at the head of your class ?” 

“Indeed I do!” cried Charlie; but 
Charlie is at the foot of everything, be- 
cause he likes his ease better than he 
likes to study. 

Lucy said, “I really desire to be oblig- 
ing and sweet-tempered.” “Then you 
must choose to be,” answered her mother. 


MY CREED. 


Autnovuaa I mourn that sin walks free, 
That beauty is misshapen, 

While some gnarled limbs mark every tree 
And right's for wrong mistaken, 


I can not feel the plan is God’s, 
That He from the beginning 
Tutended us to merit rods 
And take delight iv sinning ; 


I only understand His love, 
His mercy overgrowing 

Our broken efforts : see Him, dove 
And olive branch bestowirg. 


Ss. L, OBERHOLTZER, 
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FAITH IN THE VERITIES OF THE UNIVERSE. 


T is well at times to consider these in 

their broadest aspect, not as theolo- 
gians, but as responsible beings who have 
to deal with them. The highest truths 
are discoverable to honest investigation. 
If there is a power which makes for 
righteousness, those who are in obedience 
to its laws must share in its benefac- 
tions, and those that are perverse must 
fall under its retributions. If there is a 
fundamental morality, then Faith should 
apprehend it. Faith is assurance making 
doubly sure by experience. 
z/ here as a simple postulate for convic- 
tion where really a doubt should not 
exist. 

The evidences of a Creator above crea- 
tion lie equally before the agnostic and 
the atheist as well as before the deist and 
Christian believer. Nature does not pre- 


sent proof to the one class and doubt to | 


the other. If the one believes and the 
other denies, it is not because the proofs 
are at fault, but the failure will be found 
in the mental attitude of the observer. 
There may be no aptitude to see what an 
honest mind would soon discover. There 
may be evil biases through previous 
habit. Prejudice may stand sentinel at 
the gates of science. Materialism, grown 
strong through the manipulation of tem- 
poralities, may crowd out spirituality as a 
myth, because incapable of square meas- 
ure, mathematical demonstration to the 
senses, or avoirdupois weight. The facts 
of history lie open before us, but they 
can not be scientifically demonstrated. 
The moral obligations of the decalogue 
do not come within the problems of Euclid. 
If thieves, prostitutes, knaves, and mur- 
derers will only be satisfied that their 
deeds are wrong through chemical analy- 
sis or geological discuvery, they must be 
given over to the magistrate. We can 
not weigh love in a balance, or measure a 
thrill of joy by equations. 

What a man denies at one time he will 
often believe at another, and why? be- 
cause the evidence varies, or rather, is it 
not because the moral status of his mind 


We use an, 


has experienced a revolution? The same 
proofs on temperance that are clear to 
| a total abstainer are obscure to a rum- 
| seller; and what would convince a man of 


integrity of fraud, would make but a 
slight impression upon a knave. A con- 
| firmed sensualist will need more proof to 

convince him of the obligations of the 
| seventh commandment than a man of 
pure life. A pessimist who concludes that 
life is not worth living, and so terminates 
it with the razor or the pistol, has the 
same evidence before him of the sacred- 
ness of existence as a Wesley or a Wilber- 
| force, and according to his unbelief is his 
recompense. 

It is a trite remark that sincerity is no 
test of truth; but every one is responsi- 
ble for the candor of his mind in arriving 
at conclusions, and for his moral attitude 
in relation to the great questions of hu- 
man destiny. Belief or unbelief changes 
them not; but a right understanding of 
them will necessitate that conduct which 
secures their blessings. Men may take 
poison, supposing it to be good medicine, 

but their sincerity will not neutralize the 
| deadly effects. To say that men may be 
| equally honest atheists and agnostics as 
| devout worshippers, is to say that truth 


may search for no purpose ; that men may 


| feel after God, and yet that the Eternal 
Father will retreat before the carnest 
cry of His children. An atheist has re- 
cently said, “Do the right and you will 
know the right,” and the greatest of 
earth's teachers has proclaimed, “If any 
man will do my will he shall know of the 
doctrine.” Can men be honestly bad as 
well as sincerely good? Is truth a wild- 
goose chase? Will the soul's aspirations 
for the highest good meet only at last 
with the serpent’s food; with blank des- 
pair or joyous confidence, where there 
has been equally zealous search? If so, 
then nature is false and the universe a de- 
risive sphinx. 

It has been said that “belief is not a 
merit, or disbelief a crime.” But as a 
man believes, so is he. If he does not 
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believe in truth, or honesty, or self-denial, | 


or disinterestedness, or purity, will he 


practice them? If men believe that life is | 
not worth the living, that honesty will not | 


pay, that spirituality will bring more pain 
than pleasure, will they become heroic suf- 
ferers for righteousness? Men may fall 
below their faith, but rarely will they live 
above it. Disbelief in virtue is a sin, and 
thousands of young men are wrecked an- 
nually on the shores of Time, because 
they have no faith in a Power making for 
righteousness. Our poor-houses and 
State prisons are full of them. No one 
will labor for the improvement of his race 
who has no faith in man as worth saving. 
To persuade men to make this life a para- 
dise if possible, without faith, will be 
found a labor of Tantalus. To say, 
“What a poor creature that man must 
be who expects to be rewarded for what 
he believes; so much faith for so much 
pay,” is to speak unwisely. Yet nothing 
is clearer than that as is the faith of a 
man, so is his reward. The world’s dis- 
coverers, inventors, philanthropists, mis- 
sionaries, heroes, martyrs, and reformers 
have always been men of faith; so much 
faith, so much success. Columbus, Watt, 
Arkwright, Stephenson, Goodyear revolu- 
tionized the world through their belief in 
better things to come; things to them 
not seen as yet, but to be realized by con- 
fidence in the laws of nature and God. 
And they were not deceived; they came 
at last from behind the invisible. 
Unbelief, on the other hand, is the 
nightmare of humanity, the owl of the 
universe, the grave of all progressive 
ideas. It is the Abaddon of spirituality. 
For evil it is mighty, for good it is the 
weakest of all things. It never yet origi- 
nated a grand idea, never built a saw- 
mill, planned a spring-carriage, inaugu- 
rated a reform, or gave the world a new 
light in physicals or morals. It is blind 
in both its eyes, and never knows when 
good comes. Whoever yields to its influ- 
ence is cast out as profane from the temple 
of true science. In every department of 
human activity it will be a failure. The 
men of faith will always drive it to the 
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wall. As they have been, so will they 
ever be, the leaders of the ages. The 
world will never call agnostics and know- 
nothings to the front. Atheists will be 
crowded back as practical shams by the 
earnest nations crying out: “ Who can tell 
us what they know? Give us that which 
is better than the past, or else keep 
silence.” If immortality is not a dream, 
those who throng its gates will not enter 
with discordant voices, shouting: “ We 
know not God—there is no God—there 
are many gods—conscience is artificial— 
we were not responsible for our belief— 
let heaven open and let honest men in, 
no matter what they believe—bclievers 
and unbelievers, those who knocked to en- 
ter in, and those who thought there was 
no eternal life to gain, have an abundant 
entrance into everlasting habitations!” 
Honesty is a passport to eternal life, but it 
knows what it believes, and is not every- 
thing by turns and nothing long. It has 
always a good experience to relate. 
JOHN WAUGH. 


OBJECT OF LIFE.—Every man and every 
yoman has his or her assignment in the 
duties and responsibilities of daily life. 
We are in the world to make the world 
better; to lift it up to higher levels of en- 
joyment and progress, to make its hearts 
and homes brighter and happier by de- 
voting to our fellows our best thoughts, 
activities, and influences. It isthe motto 
of every true heart and the genius of every 
noble life, that “no man liveth to him- 
self” —lives simply to his own selfish 
good. It is a law of our intellectual and 
moral being that we promote our own 
happiness in the exact proportion that we 
contribute to the comfort and enjoyment 
of others. Nothing worthy of the name 
of happiness is possible to the experience 
of those who live only for themselves, all 
oblivious of the welfare of their fellows ; 
and it is from such as these the cry of 
disappointed, selfish natures comes — 
“ Life is not worth living.” D. 
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I question every face I meet, 

At home, abroad, on crowded street ; 

I say, O Face, reveal to me 

What kind of soul looks forth from thee ! 


| 
| 
} 
| 


So many hide beneath a mask, 

So few will grant me what I ask ; 
So few with honest, level cyes, 
That waver not, nor shun surprise. 


I am not curious ; have no right 
To challenge any one at sight ; 
Tis little pleasure, little gain, 
And often I am filled with pain. 


. 
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Why should I ask ? why should I care ? 
{t is but instinct ; unaware 

We follow some mystcrious law, 

That saves us oft from tvoth and claw. 


Who has not felt a righteous hate 

When through some loop-hole in the gate, 
Fast closed by cunning and deceit, 

Strange eyes his own have chanced to meet? 


All things at last come to the light, 
Though hidden long from human sight, 
And faces, be they stone or clay, 

The secrets of the soul betray. 


THE LATE ARTHUR ERASMUS BRINKWORTH. 


:" was with much regret that we learned 

through a recent letter from En- 
gland of the death of this extraordinary 
young man, the son of the Rev. J. A. 
Brinkworth, a valued friend and most 
earnest disciple of Phrenology. He was 
born January 9, 1866, and from childhood 
was distinguished for his large head and 
great mental capacity. Fearing the effect 
of too much brain activity, it had ever 
beea the chief study of his parents to pro- 
moze the physical development so that 
his great brain might be supported. To 
all appearance they had been successful, 
as during the last three years of his life 
he enjoyed excellent health, measuring 
forty-two inches around the chest. A 
constitutional biliary trouble, against 
which all the resources of hygiene were 
marshalled in vain, was the cause of his 
death. The exceptional talents of the 
young man, aided, of course, by the 
prominence of his father as a minister in 
Saffron-Walden, where he lived, made him 
an object of marked attention. A sketch 
of him in 7he Christian Life says: “ The 
versatility of mind in this youth was re- 
markable, even in regard to abstruse 
thought and scientific subjects; French, 
Latin, mathematics, botany, astronomy, 
physiognomy, were familiar subjects to 
him. He was a living dictionary, and a 
human geography. With music he ex- 





celled, and particularly enjoyed the 


classical. We have often, says our cor- 
respondent, felt entranced whilst listening 
to his vocal and instrumental abilities ; 
nor can we forget the interest taken in 
the lad by our venerable townsman, Mr. 
John Frye. The General Baptist Chapel 
suffers an irreparable loss by his decease ; 
as organist, secretary of the chapel com- 
mittee, assistant superintendent of the 
f 
| 
| 


| 





| Artuur, Exasmus BRINKWORT H. 
Sunday-school, chapel warden, etc., he 
was eminently useful.” 

Mr. Short, a phrenological examiner, 
of Bristol, who knew young Brinkworth 
as a child, prepared the sketch of which 
the following is an abridgment : 

The phrenological developments of 
Arthur Erasmus Brinkworth were of such 
an extraordinary character, in volume and 
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dimensions of such great bulk, as to pre- 
sent features of unusual interest to every 
student of Phrenology, affording at the 
same time evidence of so striking a nature 
as to convince the most skeptical who 
may have known him, of the truth of the 
doctrines propounded by Dr. Gall and 
others, relative to the functions and physi- 
ology of the brain. 

It is an easy matter for the ponctionl 
phrenologist to find ample confirmation 
of these principles in the ordinary walks 
of life. Every case that comes under his 
observation can have but one effect, viz. : 
that of establishing him in the genuine- 
ness and importance of the work in which 
he is engaged. However, the evidence 
supplied by such cases as range no higher 
than mediocrity is for the most part of an 
ordinary character, and ofttimes amount 
to negative proof only. But in develop- 
ments of such remarkable dimensions as 
that which we have before us we record a 
case of more than ordinary interest, and 
one which leaves no room for doubt. 

Such characters, like stars of the first 
magnitude, shine forth with a lustre pe- 
culiar to themselves, and can not fail to 
arrest the attention of the most casual 
observer, and to establish in a most in- 
controvertible manner the teachings of 
Phrenology. 

On making a phrenological examination 
of A. Erasmus Brinkworth, some ten or 
twelve years since, I found a most decided 
preponderance of the cerebral tempera- 
ment, the brain being exceedingly large for 
the age, yet to all appearance well formed 
and healthy. The development of brain 
in the region of the reasoning and imagi- 
native faculties was exceedingly large, in- 
dicative of great originality of mind, 
depth of thought, planning and designing 
ability, suggestiveness of fancy, and in- 
tense desire for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. So capacious were the chambers 
of thought, so ample the tables of memory, 
that impressions registered thereon or 
scenes viewed, books read, that ideas, rea- 
sonings, upon numerous and diversified 
subjects, would be easily appropriated and 
retained. It was acharacter of which one 
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might—other things being equal (¢. ¢., di- 
gestion, lungs, and heart)—have predicted 
a brilliant and successful future, and that 
in the world of invention, mental or 
moral philosophy, law or medicine. 

The thinking and reasoning powers 
being much greater than Language, with 
Cautiousness and Secrecy full and large, 
much restraint would be put upon ex- 
pression. He had the simplicity and 
modesty of unaffected childhood, com- 
bined with the capabilities of a gigantic 
intellect, which would enable him to grasp 
difficult subjects, great questions, and pro- 
found problems. The extraordinary size 
of the head, /wenty-five inches in circumfer- 
ence, when sixteen and one-half years old, 
and its great development in length and 
breadth, gave it the appearance somewhat 
of flatness on the top, which, however, 
was rather apparent than real, the actual 
depth of the brain convolutions being 
unusual. 

Conspicuous among the moral group 
of organs were the faculties of Benevo- 
lence and Marvellousness, and not less 
conspicuous in the character was that 
kind, sympathetic feeling, mingled with 
agreeableness, cheerfulness, and pleasant- 
ness, the outcome of Benevolence,Suavity, 
and Mirthfulness, all of which qualities 
were large; while large Marvellousness, 
with a high mental temperament, and a 
fine-textured organization, indicated great 
sprightliness of thought and _ feeling, 
which tended to subdue all the more tur- 
bulent elements, and to present that of a 
calm,peaceful, amiable disposition—quali- 
ties that would not fail to gain the affec- 
tion and esteem of all who knew him, 
and to win his way among fricnds o1 
strangers. 

Not the least prominent faculties were 
those of Tune and Constructiveness, 
which as an amusement or as an accom- 
plishment would enable him to attain to 
excellent results in instrumental music. 

On the whole, it was a character of 
extraordinary promise for the future. 
The great and primary consideration 
being not how much to attempt and ac- 
complish, but how to so moderate the 
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mental efforts as to afford rest to the | 


mind and body with a view to the de- | 


velopment of the powers of the latter, 
and thus avoid permanent injury to health. 
That every attention was paid to these 


careful habits and correct physiological 
living, as regards study, diet, and exercise, 
the subject must have died at a very early 
age. But by constant watchfulness and 


| attention to these matters the life was 


physiological laws during his childhood | 
and youth by his parents, was attested by | 
the great improvement in his physique | 


during the latter years of his life; as also 
by the fact’of his surviving the strain 
that the very large brain must have been 
upon the body whenever moderately ex- 
ercised, until the age of seventeen years 
and three months. For minus the most 


| 


comparatively prolonged for the pleasure 
and comfort of fond and loving friends. 
What successes he had attained were not 
the result of cramming, or forced educa- 
tion, but rather in spite of all restraints 
in the contrary direction, and were there- 
fore only the early promise of the possi- 
bilities of the future should his life be 
spared. 





LANGUAGE.—No. 5. 


PRINTING—EXTENSION AND PROGRESS OF THE ART. 


6 hoes art of printing was still a secret, 

or at least the monopoly of a close 
corporation, until the year 1462, when the 
city of Mentz was besieged, taken, and 
plundered by Adolph IIL., Elector of Nas- 
sau, who claimed the bishopric. The lit- 
tle band of printers was now broken up 
and scattered all over Europe, carrying 
with them their knowledge of the new- 
found art. 

When books were made by the slow 
process of handwriting, they were neces- 
sarily very expensive. It is recorded that 
a Countess of Anjou once paid for a book 
of homilies in manuscript two hundred 
sheep and five measures each of wheat, 
millet, and rye. It is true that higher 
prices even than this have since been 
paid for printed books, as we have al- 
ready seen; but such have been mostly 
rare copies such as those described, 
bought up by bibliomaniacs and col- 
lectors as curiosities, and their price, of 


course, affords no criterion of the market | 
value of printed books generally; but the | 


price of any manuscript volume was al- 
most the value of a dukedom, and 
princely revenues only were equal to the 
purchase of such. They were, in fact, so 
costly that none but kings and princes 
could buy them, and any books not 
owned by these were mostly the property 








of monasteries and religious houses. 
Many of them were made by the monks 
in their leisure hours. In these early 
times even the loan of a book was con- 
sidered an affair of such supreme import- 
ance, that in 1471 Louis XI., King of 
France, wishing to borrow a volume from 
the Faculty of Medicine in Paris, was 
compelled to deposit a large quantity of 
plate, and, beside that, to get some of his 
nobles to join him in a bond under a 
heavy penalty to restore the book before 
he could accomplish the loan. 

Books at the time we are speaking of 
were almost wholly of a religious charac- 
ter—Bibles, prayer-books, and books of 
homilies; no others were composed ; 
and they were generally in the Latin 
tongue, as were the first printed books. 
But the invention of printing changed all 
that. Not only did books now become 
so cheap as to be within the reach of all, 
but books other than Bibles, missals, etc., 
appeared and began to circulate; and 
that not in a dead language alone, but 
after a little while in the living tongues 
of Europe, so that every man could read 
the printed page in his vernacular. 
Knowledge spread abroad and general 
intelligence increased. A new light had 
dawned upon the world of Europe, and 
the avidity with which books were 
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bought and read showed that the same 
thirst for knowledge which had charac- 
terized our first mother still survived in 
the breasts of her children. They had 
now a means of satisfying that thirst be- 
fore unknown, and they availed them- 
selves of it to the fullest extent. And 
the more they read, the more they 
wished to read; the passion grew by 
what it fed on. A revival of learning 
followed ; the dense clouds of ignorance 
and superstition were rolled back, reveal- 
ing the bright skies of intelligence and 
culture; the schoolmaster got abroad; 
the dark ages came to an end, and the 
period of the Renazssance was begun. 

Kings and princes hailed the advent of 
printing as a new minister to their pleas- 
ures, but its true mission was not at first 
perceived or even suspected. This was 
to educate the people, spread abroad the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, 
and make known to them their rights as 
men. When the archbishop with weap- 
ons of this world scattered the coterie of 
printers, it was like the sending forth of 
the foxes and firebrands of Samson 
which carried conflagration into the 
fields of the Philistines.. As soon as the 
effects of the new discovery in the above- 
named directions were seen, these aristo- 
crats who had at first patronized the art 
now turned against it, and then came zz- 
dices expurgatort?, and later the censor- 
ship of the press. But it was now too 
late; advancing intelligence had by this 
time gotten too firm a hold upon the 
popular mind to be supplanted by any 
such puny efforts as these. 

In the revival of letters, Italy—once 
the home of learning and of the liberal 
arts and sciences—seems to have taken 
the lead. Of all the books issued from 
the press in the 16th century, one-half 
were Italian, and one-half of this half 
were published in Venice; one-seven- 
teenth only of the whole number were 
English. The first book ever printed in 
the English language, and, subsequently 
to this, the first printing done in England, 
were by Caxton, who introduced the art 
into his native country. 
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William Caxton was born in Kent, 
England, in 1413. When fifteen years of 
age he was apprenticed to a merchant in 
London. For his integrity and good con- 
duct his master, dying, bequeathed to 
him a small sum of money as a capital 
upon which he might begin to trade on 
his own account. He was soon afterward 
appointed by the Mercers’ Company their 
agent in Holland and Flanders, in which 
countries he spent most of his time for 
the next twenty-three years. In the 
meantime, Margaret, sister of the English 
King (Edward IV.), had married Charles 
the Bold, and went to the Continent to 
reside. Meeting there with her country- 
man, she attached him to her household. 
About this time the new invention, the 
art of printing, was exciting much atten- 
tion, being everywhere spoken of and 
talked about, and it was determined at 
the Court of the Princess to have a book 
printed in the English tongue. For this 
purpose she, assisted by Caxton, made a 
translation into English of the Recuezl 
des Héstotres de Troyes from the French 
of Le Fevre. Then Caxton—at a great 
expense of time, labor, and money—pro- 
cured the types to be made, and, with in- 
defatigable industry, made himself acom- 
plete master of the art of printing as then 
known. With such assistance as he could 
obtain he set up the book and printed it 
—all of which was done at Cologne in 
1471, and was the first printing ever done 
in the English language. 

In the following year, viz., in 1472, Cax- 
ton returned to England, where, in one 
of the chapels of Westminster Abbey, he 
soon afterward set up a printing-press, 
and two years later issued therefrom his 
first book—the first printed in England ; 
it was entitled: “The Game and Playe of 
the Chesse: Translated out of the French 
and imprynted by William Caxton. Fyn- 
yshed the last day of Marche, the yer of 
our Lord God, a thousand foure hundred 
Ixxiiij.”. He subsequently printed and 
published other books to the number of 
sixty-four in all, mostly translations of his 
own from other tongues. 

Although printing had now become 
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general throughout the whole of Europe, 
there was a vast difference in the style 
and execution of the work between the 
books made at that early period and those 
which have been made since. At first the 
sheets were printed only upon one side 
and their backs pasted together. The 
pages were without running title, and 
were not even numbered. The character 
employed was a sort of rude gothic, some- 
what resembling handwriting, which it 
was designed to imitate. There were no 
paragraphs, and scarcely any division be- 
tween the words. In some books the 
want of paragraphs was supplied by occa- 
sional touches of red or blue ink on the 
first letter of a sentence. At first no cap- 
ital letters were used, even at the begin- 
ning of sentences. It was only at a sub- 
sequent period, after the printers had 
begun to make paragraphs, that illumi- 
nated capitals were introduced at the be- 
ginning of each by way of embellishment. 
Then the space to be occupied by them 
was in composition left vacant, and the 
capitals put in afterward by hand. No 
punctuation-marks except the period and 
the colon were used at first. Subse- 


quently the vergule 


/ » precisely like the 


period or full-stop of some phonogra- 
phers, indicating a still slighter pause, 
cameintouse. This afterward became the 
comma, as we have it now. The forms of 
books were usually folios, sometimes 
quartos. Their bindings were massive 
and costly, heavy oaken boards covered 
with leather (generally hogskin) or vel- 
lum, and ornamented with metallic studs, 
bosses, and clasps. 

But improvement in the art of book- 
making in its every department com- 
menced at an early day. One of the first 
and most important of these improve- 
ments was the introduction of what is 
known as Roman letters, by which, 
among other advantages, three pages of 
manuscript were reduced to one of print. 
These were not first used at Rome, as the 
name would seem to imply ; nor was their 
inventor a Roman citizen, or even an 
Italian—this was Nicholas Jensen, most 





likely a Hollander. He learned his trade 
of printer with Gutenberg at Mentz in 
1458. We find him afterward printing at 
Venice about 1464 or 1465. It was here 
that he invented and first used the Ro- 
man character. It was first used at Rome 
in the year 1467. The first book in which 
Roman letters were used in Germany was 
printed by Ginther Zainer at Augsburg in 
1468. Roman letters were introduced 
into England by Wynkyn de Worde, 
Caxton’s foreman and successor. They 
were at first employed by him to distin- 
guish remarkable words or passages, as 
is now done by italics. Italic letters were 
invented by Theobaldus Manutius about 
1476. It is believed to have been imi- 
tated from the handwriting of Petrarch. 
The first book printed in this character 
was an edition of Virgil published in 1501. 
Aldus—to which dimensions his name 
has been contracted—also made im- 
provements in punctuation, besides oth- 
ers. He was a famous printer in his day, 
besides being: a learned man and a philos- 
opher. The works that came from his 
press, known as the Aldine Classics in 
Greek and in Latin, have been celebrated 
both in prose and in verse. Some of 
them are still extant, and are much 
sought after by lovers of rare old books. 
In 1476 Aldus cast a Greek alphabet and 
printed a Greek book. Some of his Greek 
works were interleaved with Latin trans- 
lations. He finished the publication of 
his Latin classics in 1494. In 1500 he 
printed the first part of his Polyglot Bi- 
ble—the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin being 
on the same page. His Greek types and 
books were made with the assistance of 
Greek fugitives from Constantinople — 
that city having been captured by Mo- 
hammed II. in 1453. In 1465 Schweyn- 
heyum and Pannartz, who printed first at 
Subiaco and afterward at Rome, intro- 
duced a new type very closely resembling 
the Roman letters. It was professedly de- 
rived from the best handwriting of the 
age of Augustus. In the “Commentary 
of De Syra on the Bible,” printed by this 
firm in 1471, are to be found the first 
Greek letters worthy of the name. Su- 
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biaco was the first place in Italy where 
printing was done. The Pentateuch was 
printed in Hebrew at Soncino in the 
Duchy of Milan in 1482. Irish charac- 
ters were introduced to that people in 
1571 by Nicholas Walsh, chancellor of 
St. Patrick’s. 

There lived in Holland in the 16th and 
17th centuries a remarkable family, three 
generations of whom were printers—the 
Elzevirs—who did much to perfect the 
art. Their books were distinguished for 
their great excellence and elegance. 
They too are still highly prized by bib- 
liophiles. These have been followed by 
successive generations of other worthy 
printers, who have from time to time 
made further improvements in the art, 
and to whom much credit is due, but, for 
want of space, we can not make mention 
here of even the most conspicuous of 
them. Hence, we will pass over all of 
these without stopping, until we come to 
the printers of our own time and coun- 
try. This country has in its time pro- 
duced some famous printers, and some 


men who, after serving an apprenticeship 
at the case—in itself a liberal education 
—have acquired fame and position and 


influence as well as affluence in other 
walks of life. It has produced at least 
one printer of world-wide celebrity as 
statesman, diplomat, and philosopher— 
we mean our own Benjamin Franklin; 
erewhile member of the Continental Con- 
gress, Minister to England and to France, 
and first Postmaster - General of the 
United States. His name will never be 
forgotten while newspapers continue to 
be printed or electric telegraphs exist to 
transmit intelligence to them. 

The first printing on the western con- 
tinent was done in the City of Mexico in 
the year 1544. We have before us a list 
of eight books in the Spanish tongue 
printed there by different parties between 
that date and 1571, which are still extant, 
all but one of them being in a private 
library in Providence, R. I. The other is 
in the possession of Gen. J. W. Phelps, of 
Vermont. It will be necessary to specially 
mention but one of these, namely, the 





one first printed. This is Doctrina Ch? is- 
téana, etc., “Christian Doctrine for the In- 
struction and Information of the Indians, 
in the Style of a History, etc.” It isa 
small quarto volume, printed by Juan 
Cromberger in 1544, on a press arid with 
types brought from Europe. The first 
printing in the North American colonies 
was done by Stephen Daye at Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1639. His press and types were 
brought from England. 

Since the times above alluded to, the 
art of printing, in all its branches, has 
made immense strides both in the old 
world and in the new. Here, the making 
of books has become one of the principal 
industrial pursuits of our day and gener- 


TreEoBALDUS MANuTIUS. 


ation, involving not only the investment 
of a large amount of capital, but requir- 
ing business capacities of a superior order. 
The printing and publishing establish- 
ment of one of our great book-making 
firms, such as that of the Harpers, the 
Appletons, or the Lippincotts, is a world 
in itself, counting its employés, male and 
female, by hundreds. Division of labor 
is there carried to an astonishing length. 
Hence we have compositors, pressmen, 
proof-readers, folders, binders, salesmen, 
clerks, etc., etc.; who, aided by machin- 
ery of the most improved construction, 
driven by steam power, and with every 
labor-saving appliance, produce books by 
the ton; of such excellence in quality, 
such elegance in style, and so moderate 
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in price, that when we contrast the ol! n 
time, when a copy of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures in imanuscript sold for six hundred 
crowns, with the present era, when a fair 
copy of the same in print can be bought 
for half a dollar, we are filled with amaze- 
ment. 

There is, however, one process which 
has not yet been mentioned, and without 
some notice of which no history of print- 
ing would be complete, as it is one which 
has contributed a large share toward 
bringing about the results above indicated. 
We mean the process of stereotyping. 
The early printers did their printing 
directly from the type as it stood locked 
up inthe form. After an edition of any 
book had been printed, the type was dis- 
tributed ; and if at any future time one 
or more other editions of the same work 
should be wanted, for these the type must 
be set up each time anew. Now, how- 
ever, all book-printing, with scarcely an 
exception, is done from stereotype plates. 
The stereotype is the invention of Will- 
iam Ged, a goldsmith of Edinburgh, in 
1731. It was introduced into this coun- 
try in 1813 by David Bruce, atype-founder 
of New York. A matrix or mold of plaster 
of Paris, or of clay mixed with plaster 
—for there are two processes—is made 
upon each and every form representing a 
page of the book to be printed. A plate 
of ordinary type metal, about one-quarter 
of an inch in thickness, is then cast in 
this matrix, one side of which is an exact 
reproduction of the face of the form in 
type. This plate is then mounted upon a 
backing plate of wood of the requisite 
thickness, and a number of such mounted 
plates being fastened in a chase, the 
printing is done from them. After an 
edition has been printed, the plates are 
separated from the backing blocks and 
stored away in some safe place, usually in 
a fire-proof vault, for they are valuable. 
In case any subsequent editions of the 
same work should be called for, the plates 
are brought forth as often as required. 
Of a book that finds favor with the public 
and meets with a large and ready sale, a 
great many editions may be demanded. 
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THE NEWSPAPER. 


But the agent most relied upon in 
modern times for the dissemination of in- 
telligence, is the periodical press, especi- 
ally newspapers. As monthly and other 
magazines are embraced under the head 
of periodicals, we will speak of them first, 
not because they were first in the order of 
time, for they were not, but they seem to 
form a necessary connecting link between 
books and newspapers, possessing some of 
the characteristics of both. And in order 
to begin at the beginning, we must go 
back again to the old world. 

In the year 1730, or perhaps earlier 
there appeared in London a publication 
entitled “Memoirs of the Society of 
Grub Street.” It was a species of literary 
lampoon issued in numbers, though ir- 
regularly ; but it was received with im- 
mense favor. Acting upon this hint, Mr. 
Edward Cave established the Genttle- 
man's Magazine, edited and published 
by himself. The first number was is- 
sued in January, 1731, the subsequent 
numbers monthly. This was the first 
monthly magazine, and it met with a 
great and immediate success. So great 
indeed as to bring several rivals into the 
field very soon afterward. The London 
Magazine was started in the following 
year by a company of booksellers, and the 
Scot's Magazine in 1739. These were 
after a time followed by a number of 
others, three being begun in one year, viz. : 
in 1761. 

In this country the first monthly maga- 
zine was established in Philadelphia by 
Benjamin Franklin, in 1741. A number 
of monthlies were started there between 
that time and the end of the century; a 
Ladies’ Magazine, the first of its kind, 
and a monthly in Boston, all of which 
seemed to have enjoyed a very brief ex- 
istence. During the first half of the pres- 
ent century, a number of magazines, 
published monthly, sometimes more fre- 
quently, were started in this country, of 
which the history may be summed up in 
very few words. They were born and 
they died, as they deserved. For as to 
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their literary contents, they were nearly 
all of the most trashy character. The 
only exceptions to this were : Sa/magundz, 
published in New York, and edited by 
Wm. and Washington Irving and Jas. K. 
Paulding. It was commenced Jan. 24, 
1805, and issued somewhat irregularly for 
a year afterward, twenty numbers being 
published within that time. The Azalectic 
Magazine, begun in Philadelphia in 1813, 
name afterward changed to Select Reviews. 
To this Washington Irving contributed 
during the first two years of its existence. 
Paulding and Verplanck were also contrib- 
utors. And the old Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine,published in NewYork, might perhaps 
be mentioned in this connection. It was 
not until the end of 1850, when the Har- 
pers commenced the publication of their 
New Monthly, that we at length had a 
magazine worthy of the name, established 
on a permanent basis. This has been 
followed by a number of others equally 
good, but they are all too well known to 
the reading public to require any no- 
tice at our hands. Nearly every trade 
and profession, and some lines of business 


have now each their own organ, usually 
published monthly—though sometimes 
weekly—devoted, each to the special in- 


terests of its own class; and some of 
these classes have more than one or- 
gan; the medical profession has about 
two score, or perhaps more of them, and 
published both weekly and monthly, 
sometimes quarterly. We have also a 
number of other magazines published 
quarterly ; and these too are mostly of a 
high degree of literary excellence. 
Sainte-Beuve, the great French critic, 
ence made the remark in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, that the history of journal- 
ism had yet to be written, and in his “Con- 
temporary Portraits” the same brilliant 
writer enlarges upon the value of such a 
history, and the difficulty of producing it. 
This was over forty years ago, but since 
that time the history of journalism has 
been written and very well written by M. 
Eugene Hatin, a countryman of M. Sainte- 
Beuve’s, in eight volumes, and in three 
volumes by Mr. James Grant, an English- 





man. The French author, with the na- 
tional penchant for completeness, begins 
his researches with the Babylonians, who, 
according to Josephus, employed scribes 
to write down from day to day accounts 
of public events. But these were chroni- 
cles rather than newspapers. Among 
the Greeks we do not discover any traces 
of journalism. But long before the in- 
vention of printing, before the Christian 
era even, they had in Rome newspapers, 
even daily newspapers, differing not great- 
ly,in the character of their contents from 
the modern dailies, and which like these 
collected their news by means of reporters. 
stvled actuariz. These daily papers, called 
Acta Diurna,“The Day’s Doings,” were 
written by scribes, and read in the market 
or other places of public resort, sometimes 
at the head of the army. They were also 
sent to distant places. These newspapers 
are frequently mentioned by contempo- 
rary authors, and Cicero speaks of them 
as sheets in which he expected to find 
news of the city and gossip about marri- 
ages and divorces. They also contained 
the proceedings of the Roman Senate. 
In all this an analogy to modern journal- 
ism is plainly discernible. And strange as 
it may seem, these manuscript newspapers 
continued to be published for some time, 
even after the invention of printing. In 
England, too, they had script newspapers, 
called Mewes Letters, before the introduc- 
tion of printing there, and for some time 
afterward. An account of these publica- 
tions, which were written and not printed 
newspapers, might seem out of place in 
an article ostensibly on printing ; but no 
history of journalism would be complete 
without some notice of them, as they 
were the germs from which printed news- 
papers afterward sprang. But the news- 
paper in the modern sense is no older 
than the printing press, and in the nature 
of things could not be. Nothing analo- 
gous to the function which it fulfils in our 
present society could have been fulfilled 
by sheets capable of being multiplied 
only by manuscription. 

In the matter of printed newspapers we 
find the Chinese as usual in advance, in 
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point of time, of all competitors. Soon | 
after they had invented their kind of | 
printing—which has already been de- 
scribed—namely, A.D. 911, they establish- 
ed at Pekingan official gazette, or govern- 
ment organ called Azug Pau, or “ Capital 
Sheet.” It was issued, however, only at 
irregular intervals until the year 1351, 
after which it came out weekly, and finally 
daily. It was published about midday 
and was sold for two sesh per copy, some- 
thing less than a cent. It contained at 
this time nothing but orders in council and 
court news. Over a year ago, viz. : on June 
4, 1882, however, it was entirely reorgan- 
ized, and since that date has appeared in 
three editions daily. The first, issued 
early in the morning and printed on yel- 
low paper, is called Hszxg-Pau, “ Business 
Sheet,” and contains trade prices, ex- 
change quotations, and all manner of 
commercial intelligence. The ¢irculation 
of this edition is a little over 8,000. The 
second edition, which comes out during 
the forenoon, also printed on yellow paper, 
is called the Shuen-Pau, “ Official Sheet,” 
and is devoted to official announcements, 


fashionable intelligence, and to general 


news. The third edition, called 77z¢anz- 
Pau, “ Country Sheet,” is printed on red 
paper, and appears in the evening. It con- 
sists mainly of extracts from the two 
earlier editions, and is intended for circu- 
lation in the provinces, as its name indi- 
cates. All three of the issues are edited 
by six members of the Han Szn, Academy 
of Sciences, appointed and salaried by 
the Chinese Government. Their aggre- 
gate daily circulation is 13,000 to 14,000 
copies. 

As Italy supplied one-half of all the 
books published in the world during the 
next century after the invention of print- 
ing, and as one-half of these were printed 
in Venice, as has been already stated, the 
greater literary activity of the Italians 
above all other nations, and of the Vene- 
tians over the rest of their countrymen, 
which this would indicate, might readily 





lead us to look to the latter for the earli- 


est production of that most potent and | present time. 


the newspaper; and when we do so we 
are not disappointed. In Venice, then, do 
we find the first newspaper printed from 
movable types, after the method of Gut- 
enberg. This was called the Gazette de 
enise. Its publication commenced about 
the year 1563, during the war with the 
Turks. And for half a century it was 
without a rival in the world, uutil in 1612 
the Germans undertook an enterprise of 
the same kind, styled An Account of what 
Happened in Germany, Italy, etc. Pro- 
ceeding chronologically, we next come to 
England, where we find their Mewes Let- 
ters, irregular issues already referred to 
as being in script, but which were after- 
ward printed, though on writing paper, 
one-half of a sheet of which was covered 
with printing at first, the other half being 
left blank for the purchaser to write there- 
on his own private communication. Thus 
the country resident received from his 
town correspondent—they were sent from 
London—a letter and newspaper com- 
bined. These were, however, toward 
the last filled entirely with printed mat- 
ter, thus passing through three successive 
stages of development. The first English 
newspaper to be published at regular pe- 
riods of time was Certain Newes of the 
Week, first issued in London on May 23, 
1622, by Nathaniel Butler. The next was 
the London Gazette, first published in 
1642. During the civil wars in England 
printed narratives of the stirring events 
then occurring were issued by different 
parties at uncertain intervals. These all 
went under the generic title of Mercury, 
but there was never any newspaper of 
that name regularly issued; the seven 
copies of the Exglish Mercurie in the 
British Museum are now allowed on all 
hands to be recent forgeries. The Gazefte 
de France was established in Paris by Dr. 
Renaudet in 1631. Its publication was 
continued down to 1792, a period of 161 
years. The Yournal des Savants, com- 
menced between 1631 and 1650—exact 
date unknown—still exists, having been 
published uninterruptedly down to the 
The Potoch Inntkes Ted- 


now indispensable agent of civilization, | ning, the official gazette of Sweden, was 
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first published at Stockholm in 1644, dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Christina, the 
daughter of Gustavus Adolphus. The 
Dublin News Letter appeared in 1685 at 
Dublin. The first Russian newspaper 
was issued in 1703. Peter the Great took 
part not only in the composition of its 
editorials, but also in correcting the 
proofs, as appears from sheets still in 
existence, on which are the marks of al- 
terations made by his own hand. 

The first newspaper ever issued in the 
United States was a reprint made in New 
York in 1690 from the London Gazette, a 
single number only. The first original 
newspaper, consisting also of a single 
issue only, was printed in Boston by Ben- 
jamin Harris on Sept. 25th, of the same 
year. It was a sheet of four small pages, 


one of them blank. Yet insignificant as | 
it was, it attracted the attention of the | 
Colonial Legislature, which declared that | 
it “contained reflections,” etc., and that | 


its publication without a license being 
first had and obtained was contrary to 
law, and so forbade its further publication. 
A copy of this single issue still exists in 
the State Paper Office in London. 
first newspaper established here on a per- 
manent basis was the Boston News Letter, 
published by John Campbell, then post- 
master at Boston. The first number was 
issued April 24, 1704. It was printed on 
a half sheet of writing paper, twelve inch- 


es by eight in size, made up in two | 


pages of two columns each and published 
weekly. Some copies of the first number 


are still preserved in the collection of the | 
Boston Historical Society. After being | 


published for nearly fifty years it was en- 
larged to a full sheet, and this was proba- 


bly due to the advent of a rival, the Bos- 


ton Gazette, which appeared in 1719. 

The New England Courant, commenced 
in 1721, edited and printed by James 
Franklin, assisted by his brother, Benja- 


min Franklin, then a boy in his teens and | 
an apprentice in his brother’s printing | 


office, was the third newspaper established 
in the Colonies, and from all accounts 
the first real live newspaper that had yet ap- 
peared. 


The | 


It seemed to have been rather too | 


lively for the times, for its publisher very 
soon found himself in difficulty with the 
clergy and the civil authorities, the latter 
of whom forbade the further publication 
of his paper. James Franklin circum- 
vented his opponents in this, however, 
by issuing the paper in the name of his 
brother. Benjamin Franklin, while still a 
young man, removed, as is well known, 
to Philadelphia, and after a time was ap- 
pointed postmaster of that city. He then 
and there commenced the publication of 
| Zhe Pennsylvania Gazette, which con- 
| tinued for a long period to be the leading 
| journal of the Western Continent. Dur- 
| ing the last century newspapers were es- 
| tablished in nearly every one of the then 
States of the Union. The first press west 
of the Alleghanies was established at 
Cincinnati in 1793; the first west of the 
Mississippi in 1808 at St. Louis, and the 
first on the Pacific coast at San Francisco 
in 1850. 

All of these newspapers of which the 
account is given above, at least all of 
those printed from movable types, were 
weeklies. The first daily newspaper was 
the London Courant, first published in 
| that city in 1709. The first daily paper 
| issued in America was the Pennsylvania 

Packet, published in Philadelphia by John 
| Dunlap. It was commenced in 1771. Its 
name has been changed several times 
since, but it still survives, and is now 
published under the title of North Amer- 
tcan and United States Gazette, The first 
daily paper in New York, the Daily Ad- 
vertiser, published by Francis Child & 
Co, No. 18 Dutch Street, price four cents, 
appeared first in March, 1773. The Boston 
Advertiser was first issued about the year 
1813. From these small beginnings the 
daily press of this country has grown to 
| enormous proportions. Of the daily news- 

papers of the present era, especially of the 

metropolitan centers, which in enterprise, 

energy, extent of circulation and influ- 

ence, have, from the first, taken the lead 
|and kept it, it is unnecessary to speak 
here ; their history and career are known 
to all. 

The liberty of the press was at first very 
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much restricted, editors and publishers be- 
ing frequently called upon to sustain pros- 
ecutions for libel on account of the print- 
ing of criticisms upon public men and pub- 
lic measures, criticisms which we should 
now regard as tame indeed, but which 
our ancestors characterized as “ reflections 
of a grave nature.” These restrictions, 
however, were everywhere relaxed more 
and more up to the period of the French 
Revolution, when French editors in those 
times of tumult, mistaking license for 
liberty, abused their privileges so notori- 
ously, that a reaction took place, the ef- 
fects of which were felt in England, and 
even extended to this country, resulting 
in the passage of our Alien and Sedition 
Laws, which provoked Thomas Jefferson 
into writing a new “ Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” —in this case directed not 
against Great Britain, but against the 
United States. 
always unpopular, were soon afterward 


These laws, however, 
repealed, and Jefferson's liberal policy of 
leaving truth to wage a free fight with 
Not until this time 
did the press here become truly free and 
And from that time, that 
is, from about the beginning of the pres- 


error, succeeded. 


independent. 


ent century, may be dated the great and 
rapid growth of the periodical press in 
this country, and which culminated in 
1375. 

At the end of the year 1875 there were 
published in the United States and Terri- 
tories and in Canada, periodicals of all 
kinds, 8,617; of which 782 were daily, 
6,592 weekly, 791 monthly, and the re- 
mainder variously divided among semi- 
weeklies, semi-monthlies, quarterlies, ete. 
Since that time there has been a falling 
off. The next year, 1876, although there 
had been an increase in some of the newer 
States and Territories, showed in the ag- 
gregate a decrease, for the first time in 
the history of the periodical press in this 
country, amounting to 190 publications 
of all kinds. There was a still further 
decline afterward, the whole number of 


periodicals published in 1878 footing up to 
8,133. ‘And of those publications then still 
remaining in the field, nearly every one 
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had lost largely of its subscribers. The 
general depression in business during the 
years spoken of, affected publishers of 
periodicals perhaps more than any other 
class of business men, But the crisis has 
been passed, the downward tendency has 
been arrested. With the advent of specie 
payments, greater prosperity and better 
times generally, the periodical press is 
again in the ascendant. And without en- 
tering into any further elaborate statis- 
tics, which afford the reader but dry 
entertainment at best, we may conclude 
this branch of the subject by stating that 
the periodical press of the United States, 
both in point of numbers and circula- 
tion, is now in a more flourishing condi- 
tion than at any former period, and its 
numbers constantly increasing, perhaps 
not so rapidly as in the years immediate- 
ly anterior to 1875, but with a growth 
that is healthy, substantial, and more 
likely to endure. 
omit to state that included in the above 


We must not, however, 


are several publications, mostly newspa- 
pers, both daily and weekly, in foreign lan- 
guages, to meet the wants of those classes 
of our population, The most numerous of 
the 
the North-west there are some printed 


these are German newspapers; in 
in the Scandinavian tongues; then there 
are those in French and in Spanish; and 
at Utica, N. Y.,a weekly newspaper has 
been published for many years in the 


Welsh dialect. 


ination has now also its own organ or 


Each religious denom- 


organs, mostly weckly, though sometimes 
monthly. 

We spoke a little while ago of the ex- 
tent and varicty of the operations carried 
on in a modern book publishing estab- 
lishment; the internal economy of the 
establishment of a modern daily news- 
paper, one of the great metropolitan 
dailies, is no less wonderful. Division of 
labor is carried to even greater lengths 
here than in the former. Whereas, un- 
der the old régime, when concerns of this 
kind were of smaller extent, it often hap- 
pened that the type-setting, proof-read- 
ing, and perhaps the folding, wrapping, 
addressing, and mailing were all done by 
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the same sect of men; the editor himself, 
may be, sometimes assisting, if upon oc- 
casion they were short of help. Now 
in the establishment of a city daily, not 
only is there a complete separation of the 
editorial and mechanical departments, 
but each of these is again divided and 
subdivided into a great number of dis- 
tinct operations. By such complete or- 
ganization, aided by the Associated Press 
and lines of telegraph over the land and 
under the sea, it is now possible to get at 
our breakfast-tables, at a cost of two or 
three cents, intelligence of every import- 


ant event that has occurred during the | 


previous day, in any part of the civil- 
ized world, But this result could never 
have been achieved but through the 
agency of steam as applied to printing. 
It would be impossible to print by hand 
labor the 50,000, the average circulation 
of a city daily, in the required time, or for 
the price at which newspapers are now 
sold, The first cylinder printing machine 
to be operated by steam was invented by 
one Nicholson, and patented by him in 
1790. It does not scem to have been a 
success, however, although nearly every 
one of its principles were embraced in 
the rotary steam presses made subse- 
quently, and which were successful, The 
first successful rotary printing machine 
was made by Koenig for the London 
7imes in 1814, and the issue of that pa- 
per of November 28th of that year was 
the first ever printed by steam power. 
This press delivered about 1,100 impres- 
sions an hour, but could, when worked to 
its highest speed, deliver 1,800 impres- 
sions in that time. 

Otis Tufts, of Boston, inventor of the 
vertical railway, or passenger clevator, 
perfected the first steam power printing- 
press in this country in 1837; and in the 
manufacture of stcam printing machines, 
America now leads the world. Our steam 
presses have been sent to nearly every 
country in Europe, and even to Australia 
The steam presses in use twenty years ayo, 


were, the largest of them, such as Hoc’s ten- | 
cylinder press, immense affairs, occupying | 
| intervention of another expedient, almost 


a good-sized basement, where they were, 
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as now, generally located, and extending 
into the next story above; and when in 
motion one of them made more noise 
than a threshing machine. The paper on 
which the printing was to be done was in 
separate sheets, and a feeder was required 
to each one of the ten cylinders. They 
could print from 10,000 to 12,000 papers in 
an hour. Now they have what they call 
“web printing machines,” the invention 
of William Bullock, of Philadelphia. 
These print from a continuous roll or 
“web” of paper four and a half miles in 
length, 
upon the first machines by their inventor 
and by others, who have since built print- 
ing machines on the same principle, until 
now we have a press which will ink the 
forms, dampen the paper, print it on both 


Improvements have been made 


sides, cut the papers from the roll either 
before or after printing, count them, and 
deliver them at the rate of from 15,000 to 
20,000 in an hour, and even 25,000 an 
hour when driven at the highest rate of 
speed, One of the seven Bullock print- 
ing machines in the office of the New 
York Sua, it is claimed, can print 35,00c 
copies of that paper in an hour, These web 
printing machines occupy comparatively 
but little space ; the largest of them being 
about twenty feet in length by six feet wide 
and seven feet high, They make some 
noise when running, it is true, When 
half-a-dozen of them in the same apart- 
ment are running at the same time, there 
The Hoe Com- 
pany has greatly improved upon its older 
machines, and has one in a New York 
newspaper office, which prints with great 
rapidity from the type, rendering the 
stereotyping process unnecessary. Presses 
of this sort require but little attention 
when in operation, and at most two men. 
They are practically automatic in their 
action, and once put in motion they will 
print as long as they are kept supplied 
with ink and paper, and the steam holds out 

Notwithstanding the aid derived from 
steam power,daily newspapers could never 
have been produced for the low price at 
which they are at present s¢ id, but for the 


is considerable of a din. 
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as essential to the success of the enterprise 


as steam itself. We have stated the circula- | 
. . . ' 
tion of an average city daily to be about | 


50,000 copies ; but there are two newspa- 


pers in London which circulate daily over | 


100,000 copies each, and there are two in 
the city of New York, the daily circula- 
tion of each of which amounts to the 
same figure ; at least on special occasions, 
as on the meeting in convention of one of 


the great political parties to nominate a | 


candidate for the presidency, the occur- 
rence of some great disaster on land or at 
sea, or the like, when the public are un- 
usually eager for news. At the time of 


the Franco-Prussian war, the sale of | 


newspapers in London was limited only 
by the ability of the press to supply them. 
When the circulation of the New York 


Weekly Tribune was over 200,000, it re- | 
quired two days to print an edition on 


one of Hoe’s fast ten-cylinder presses. 
This may do for weekly newspapers, as 
they are not so much relied upon for 
news; but for a daily it would not answer 
at all. There is no merchantable com- 
modity in its nature so perishable as 
news. What is news in the morning at 


breakfast - time, is, in the afternoon, no 
news, and has then no commercial value 
as such. The problem then was to print 
the whole of one of these immense edi- 
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| tions between the time of going to press 
| in the small hours of the morning and an 
early sunrise. This could be done only 
| by setting several presses running at the 
same time. But toset up the paper half- 
| a-dozen times, consider how many com- 
| Positors would be required, how much 
room they would occupy, and how much 
all this would cost. 

But the problem has at length been 
solved by the introduction into newspa- 
| per printing of the stereotype. Book 

stereotyping has already been described. 

In stereotyping for newspapers the pro- 
cess is not greatly different from that, ex- 


Press, 





PRINTS 30,c0oo SHEETS AN Hour, 


cept in the material of which the matrix 
is made, which in this case is fapzer mache, 
simply paper. The advantages which 
| this possesses over plaster or clay, are, 
the readiness with which it can be made 
to dry and harden, and the facility with 
which it can be made to assume the 
semicircular form required for a cylin- 
drical press. The paper matrix is made 
by laying a sheet of moderately thick un- 
sized paper, something like blotting-pa- 
per,—the smooth surface of which has 
been treated with powdered French 
chalk,—upon the form previously oiled, 
adding thereto successive layers of tis- 
sue paper, dampening the whole and 
covering it with a wet cloth. The paper 
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is then beaten into the interstices of the 
type with brushes. The wet cloth is 
then removed, a reinforce sheet of the 
thicker paper added, and the beating re- 
newed. Sometimes instead of beating 
with brushes, a blanket is thrown over 
the paper as it lies upon the form, and 
the whole put in a press, by means of 
which the same result is reached; the 
press being warmed by jets of gas in or- 
der to accelerate the drying of the ma- 
trix. The whole operation requires but a 
few minutes, while by the processes em- 
ployed in book stereotyping as many 
hours would be necessary. With daily 
newspapers, the whole matter is a ques- 
tion of time; time is the main factor in 
the problem, everything hinges upon 
that. The matrix when completed is 
simply a sheet of pasteboard the size of 
a newspaper page, one side of which pre- 
sents the reading matter of a page, en- 
graved, as it were, in intaglio. This is 
laid, face upward, in a semicircular iron 
casting box, to the shape of which it 
readily adapts itself; the box is then 
closed, leaving one end open for the en- 
trance of the molten metal, tilted to an 
upright position, and the metal poured 
in. The stereotype plate thus cast, about 
one-half inch in thickness, is partially 
cooled by throwing upon the casting box 
a few dipperfuls of cold water; the box 
is then opened and the plate removed to 
a sort of horse, which it fits like a saddle, 
and the ragged edges pared off with chis- 
els; after which it is transferred to the 
cylinder of the printing machine. In a 
daily newspaper there is always one page, 
the form for which is not locked up until 
near the hour of going to press, in order 
to get the very latest news. All the other 
forms have been previously locked up and 
stereotyped, as many plates being made 
from each as it is intended to have 
presses running. As the hour for going 
to press approaches,—about 2 A.M.,—the 
last form is locked up and quickly stereo- 
typed the same as the others, the plates 





adjusted to the cylinders of the rotary | 
presses, and the machines put in motion. | tonished indeed. The thing had for us a 


found in all the down-town hotels, res- 
taurants, and saloons open at that early 
hour, though all the sheets are not struck 
off until an hour or an hour and a half 
later. Newspapers that issue two or more 
sheets go to press with the sheets con- 
taining advertisements and all matter 
not strictly news at an earlier hour of 
the night. The method of making ster- 
eotypes for newspapers originated here 
through Mr. Charles Craske, and was by 
him introduced into the office of the 
New York 77rzbune in 1861. 

As improvements which facilitate its 
operations and add to its effectiveness 
are made in one of the machines of any 
given series, every other one in that se- 
ries has to mend its pace in order to 
keep up. Newspapers were now printed 
so rapidly that it became necessary to 
provide some method quicker than ma- 
nipulation by human fingers to get them 
out of the way of the steam press. 

Steam printing machines created a 
demand for steam folding machines ; and 
as necessity is said to be the mother 
of invention, the latter appeared in due 
time, but not a day too soon. Sometimes 
the two operations of printing and fold- 
ing are combined in one and the same 
machine. This is the case with the Scott 
printing machine, made at Plainfield, 
N. J. This, the last outcome of Ameri- 
can genius in the construction of rotary 
printing presses, is the invention of Wal- 
ter Scott. It is the simplest in construc- 
tion, the most compact, makes the least 
noise in running, and prints the most 
rapidly of them all, throwing off 35,000 
printed single sheets an hour, more than 
500 a minute, and delivering them fold- 
ed, counted, and the count registered. It 
is 15 feet long by 5 feet wide and 4% feet 
high. As we stood beside one of these 
machines upon a certain morning not 
long since in the office of the New York 
Star and saw it in operation, witnessed 
the marvellous rapidity with which it 
threw off the printed sheets, folded ready 
for delivery to the reader, we were as- 


At 3 A.M. the morning papers are to be | fascination which held us chained to the 
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spot; and it was only when the whole of 


their morning edition had been worked | 
off and the machine came to a stop, that | 


the spell was broken. 

Though answering all the requirements 
of ordinary newspapers, it has until quite 
recently been deemed impossible to 
adapt the web printing machines to 





the finer work of illustrated newspapers ; 
but this has at length been accomplished, 
and they are now used for the printing of 
engravings as well as of letterpress. The 
credit of this improvement has been 
claimed by the Germans, but it is really 
due to an American, Mr. H. J. Hewitt, a 
printer of New York City. 
JAMES COULTER LAYARD. 





DEFERENCE. 


** There is a courtesy of the heart: it is allied to 
love ; from it springs the purest courtesy in the out- 
ward behavior.”—GOETHE, 

“* Deference is the most complicate, the most in. 
direct, and the most elegant of all compliments.”— 
SiR PHIL'P SYDNEY. 


HAT we have progressed rapidly in 
many things during the past cen- 
tury is undeniable. That we lack many 
of the old-time virtues and traits is also 
true. 

As we view one and another of the 
mass of humanity which throng in our 
large cities, or cluster in our own social 
circle, we find that, with all our advance, 
we have yet one striking defect, as a 
people, of which one may well complain, 
and that is our lack of reverence and 
deference. 

The possession of these two great traits 
of character made the men and women 
of the past perfect gentlemen and ladies. 

“ A gentleman of the olden school,”’ is 
an expression now seldom used, and one 
may rightly esteem it a compliment to 
be likened, in any degree, to the courtly 
worthies of the past. 

Reverence for the good, the true, and 
the beautiful, when seen in young or old, 
is always a mark of a good heart and a 
well-bred person. In the bustle and con- 
fusion of modern days, with some few 
2xceptions, how few, young or old, we 
meet that are reverent and courteous to 
the aged, who have a like feeling for the 
Bible, religion, and other sacred things. 

There is, perhaps, no intent’on of being 
irreverent ; with some it is carelessness or 





thoughtlessness ; some have never been 
taught better. Reverence is a trait of 
character which, if we foster, will bring 
us more pleasure and satisfaction in life 
than anything else. 

Old people do not like to be pushed 
aside .as being too old to share in the 
pleasures and joys of the young. They 
were brought up differently ; they feel it 
more acutely than we can imagine; they 
are shocked at this want of respect. 

It is not an uncommon thing to meet 
several individuals during the course of a 
year who complain of the degeneracy of 
the age: customs, habits, everything, in 
fact, comes under their censure; and 
although “ comparisons are odious,” they 
have good reason for complaint. 

This lack of reverence and deference 
has led to many changes in customs and 
manners during the past fifty years. No 
wonder when old people were accustomed 
to having the younger wait or defer 
everything to them, that they can not 
understand why parents now defer to 
their children. 

In the residence of “a gentleman of 
the olden school,” who lived in Vermont 
twenty-five years ago, at the different 
meals during the day the younger people 
never sat down until he had seated himself, 
and always greeted him with a courteous 
“Good-morning, father.” In the even- 
ing, when he arose from his chair to re- 
tire for the night, all those present rose 
also and wished him good-night, remain- 
ing standing until he left the room. All 
this was in accordance with the old-time 
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rule, “ Never sit while others stand.” He 
and his wife always led the conversation ; 


. . | 
in consequence the children were enter- 


tained with many instructive and enter- 
taining stories about what father and 
mother had seen or heard. Many a tale 
or anecdote heard at those times was 
treasured, told to others, and handed 
down. This was a sample of every gen- 
tleman’s family at that time. 

All this régzme might be kept up with- 
out making the children feel that they 
are performing an irksome task. 

It should be a pleasure to hear and not 





be heard ; to listen to the conversation 
of those older and better able to impart 
ideas. 

In some families of the present day, 
where the old-time customs of good sense 
and breeding prevail, the custom is to 
some extent still observed of having the 
children taught, by example and instruc- 
tion, how to be courteous and deferential 
to those older than themselves, and to 
listen while others are talking. 

If deference and courtesy come not 
from the heart, the polish is merely su- 
perficial, CECIL HAMPDEN HOWARD. 





“A HORSE, SIR, IS LIKE A CHILD.” 


Spe mngmanyes a few days since, just out- 

side the cabin of a ferry-boat on the 
Hudson, looking listlessly over the water 
through which we plowed our way, I 
heard at my side the movement of har- 
ness, and then a voice saying, in a play- 
ful tone, “ Now, Kate, behave yourself.” 
I looked round, and saw that the words 
came from a pleasant-looking fellow, and 
were addressed to a bright-eyed, power- 
fully built horse, against whose shoulder 
he was leaning. 

As he stood there, the horse would 
throw her head around, and, opening her 
mouth, would.reach after him, while the 
young man would draw back, repeating 
the words which had drawn my attention 
to him, “ Behave yourself, Kate.” In her 
ungainly way, the animal was sporting 
with her owner, and he was answering 
her playfulness. 

“You seem,” said I to him, “to have 
an intelligent and playful horse, there.” 

“Yes, sir, she knows all'I say toher. I 
am accustomed to play with her; and 
as I am standing by her head, and touch- 
ing her, she thinks that I wish to have 
some fun with her now. She will follow 
me at my call, and do anything I want 
her to do.” 

“ Have you owned her a long time ?” 


“Not very long, sir; about a year and | 


ing. 


a half. You see she is not a young horse. 





She is some twelve years old. But she 
can do more work, and more willingly, 
than any horse I ever owned, and though 
I am a young man, I have owned a good 
many.” 

“You did not, then, train her from the 
start to this gentleness and docility?” 

“Well, sir, not exactly. Yet when I 
first bought that horse she was a very 
different beast. Why, sir, she was ugly 
and stubborn, and if you put a moderate 
load behind her, she would, likely as not, 
refuse to budge a step. But when I saw 
how she was handled by the man that 
owned her, I knew what was the matter. 
The owner was cross and ugly to her. 
He beat and banged her about, and hal- 
looed angrily to her. That made the 
horse ugly. You see, sir,a horse don’t 
like that. If you are ugly to them 
they will be ugly to you. He could not 
make her move with the load of twenty- 
five hundred we had put onthe dray. I 
said to him, ‘ Let me take the lines.’ He 
gave them to me, and I went to the 
horse’s head, patted her, and spoke softly 
and kindly for a few moments to her, 
and then told her to go on. Why, sir, 
she moved right off! Then we put on 
the dray a load of forty hundred, and I 
just said to her, ‘Go on, Kate,’ and at 
once she started, as if the load was noth- 
You see, sir, a horse is like a child; 
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he will be just what you are to him. The 
man that owned her said, in surprise, ‘ If 
she would only do as much as that for me, 
I would never let you have her.’ He did 
not understand that you must be kind to 
an animal like her. When 1 am harness- 
ng her, or when I come home with her, I 
romp with her, and she enjoys it. She 
will do anything for me.” 

I let him talk on. To a man who has 
a good horse, you can do no greater favor 
than to listen attentively and with inter- 
est while he tells you all about the quali- 
ties of the animal. You could cool off an 
angry man, if you could only get a chance 
to stroke the neck, and look admiringly 
at the flank of his horse. We soon reached 
the wharf, and parted. We shall not meet 
again, but I shall remember one thing 
that he said, “ You see, sir,a horse is like 
achild.” That remark showed insight. 

I wish that a good many parents, some 
that I have seen, and whose words I hear 
in my walks, could learn just a little of 
what my acquaintance on the ferry-boat 
knew so well. “If you are ugly to them, 
they will be ugly to you, sir.” So he said, 
and he was right. “He banged about 
that horse and spoke angrily to her, and 
it made her stubborn.”” That was it. It 
was not wonderful. 

It is so with children. Do you think 
that it is in human nature to be other- 
Just remember. Were you ever 





wise ? 
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| called at sharply and angrily? Do you 
not remember just how the voice seemed 
to stir up all that was determined in you, 
and make you, almost in spite of yourself, 
stubborn and willful ? 

When I hear how some mothers and 
fathers speak to their children, I am not 
surprised in the least that they are diso- 
bedient. I think that I would be so too. 
I could not help it. The only relief I 
could find would be in being ugly. The 
very tone of voice has something in it 
that rasps you that are older, while it 
tears into the sensitive nature of a child. 

“Oh, they get used to it,” some one 
says, “and do not mind it.” There is 
what is very sad in that, if it is so. It 
can only be because your child has grown 
hard. The feelings must be callous, when 
harsh words do not wound or excite an- 
ger. You can make an infant lip quiver 
by the tone of voice. You must not for- 
get that the cords are not broken. They 
will vibrate at your call in the aftertime. 

You that have spoken roughly and 
often harshly to your children, try the 
gentler ways. Soften the voice. Let it 
have the melody of kindness and affection 
in it. There are little faces that will look 
up wonderingly, perhaps, at first, but the 
boys and girls will surprise you with their 
smiling obedience and manifested affec- 
tion —From “A Bachelor's Talks about 
Married Life.” 





TO A FLOWER. 


[FROM THE SWEDISH. ]} 


Tuy trance is broken now ; veiled no more, thine 
eye 

With a glowing gladness, turneth to the sky, 

Where the crimson morn, adown the azure beam- 
ing, 

Folds the bridal breast, of purple Nature dream- 


i ao. 
ing. 


How calm thy lonely round, all is tranquil here ; 

Of rapture dies the breeze that’s hovering near ; 

With his golden wing, the gay deceiver gleameth, 

Say, thou little one, how fair the bright world 
seemeth. 


Sweet, caressing zephyr, morning’s dewy kiss, 

Buttertly’s soft whisper, bring thee only bliss ; 

Sure thou canst not see how soon their fondness 
failing, 


| Leaves but tears for thee, all thy brightness 
paling. 


Oh! wherefore, th’ 
| Power, 
Eternal Spring to thee, thy beauty’s dower ? 
| Ever fair and bright, as morning’s blue-eyed 
greeting, 
With thine angel face, the golden noontide meet- 
ing. 


gave not He, Almighty 


; Yet smile on, little flower so pure and fair, 
Thou'llt find some bitter hour, how earth’s joys 
wear, 
| And think of the happy day, thy heart so beam- 
ing 
Tu the bud’s soft cradle lay, so sweetly dreaming, 
LYDIA M. MILLARD, 
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WHAT IS LOVE? 


BB ca is probably no subject in all 
the vast realm of subjects that has 
been so much speculated about, and has 
received so much attention from all think- 
ing people, as that which we will call the 
attraction of opposites, generally designa- 
ted at its first appearance as love. We 
are astonished, but not perplexed at the 
harmonious blending of opposites in 
physical nature, and we have some faint 
inkling of the causes that obtain in the 
swift union and wonderful results of the 
introduction of an acid to an alkali, but 
we are utterly swamped when we endeav- 
or to find a philosophical and common- 
sense reason for the attraction that exists 
between the fine and the coarse, the re- 
fined and the vulgar, the honest and the 
dishonest in human nature. If these at- 
tractions were not as a rule fleeting and 
ephemeral, scarcely ever enduring after 
marriage, it would not be so difficult to 
ascribe a reason at least for the very com- 
mon phenomena. But these attractions, 
though strong and passionate as the deep- 
est affection, are rarely ever lasting, or 
rather they do not last after a close ac- 
quaintance. For example, take the young 
lady who was willing to leave kindred, 
wealth, society, and all the refinements 
and luxuries to which she had always 
been accustomed, to share the fate of her 
father’s coachman. In this case the re- 
action from the singular fascination is 
said to have occurred within two days 
after the nuptial knot was tied. The 
sweet and subtile something which had 
not only made it possible for this girl to 
turn her back upon a parent’s love, and a 
luxurious home, but easy, and above all 
things desirable, began to change into an- 
other subtile something just as soon as 
she was taken into the more private and 
inner life of this man whom she had 
chosen for her husband out of all the 
world. At first it was a slight, and to her 
a most unaccountable aversion. The man 
was kind, and as considerate as he knew 
how to be. There was nothing to find | 
fault with. She had no wish to pick, 





flaws. On the contrary, all the pride of 
her nature was in arms against any falling 
off of the strength of her affection. She 
had taken a step which all the world dis- 
approved. Before marriage she had been 
as confident of the truth and staying 
power of her love for this man, as she 
had been of her own existence. The 
slightest touch of his work - hardened 
hand thrilled her with the most exquis- 
ite pleasure. No woman was ever to all 
appearance more madly in love. No mu- 
sic was sweeter to her ears than his coarse 
and ungrammatical language. There was 
even an extra fascination about this disre- 
gard of conventional rules. She turned 
with real pleasure from the conversation 
of scholars and the refined gentlemen of 
her own set to the society of this man, 
who didn’t know a noun from an adverb, 
and who was as destitute of any intellect- 
ual originality as a clam. This slight and 
inexplicable aversion after an incredibly 
short time, deepened into positive dislike, 
and the sound of his approaching footsteps 
which had once filled her heart with the 
most eager delight, came to be like the 
knell of doom to her. Circumstances had 
not been favorable to a knowledge of her 
husband’s habits before marriage, but 
when she came to sit opposite him at 
table, and had ample opportunity to ob- 
serve the way in which he partook of 
food, this love upon which she had built 
such fond hopes of an eternal union, be- 
gan to totter and tremble upon its 
throne. Because this man shoveled his 
food into his mouth with his knife, and 
leaned heavily upon the table as he ate, 
and smacked his lips appreciatively, his 
wife’s affection, which had been warranted 
to stand the wear and tear of time, pover- 
ty, sickness, and death, was perceptibly 
lessened. Contempt in some measure 
took the place of the wild, passionate 
love which once had filled her heart. 
Had he been unkind and neglected her, 
she could still have loved him. It is 
probable that he might have stayed out 
night after night, and returned in the 
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gray of the morning, drunk, and bedrag- 
gled, and her affection would not have 
wavered —at least for some time; but 
vulgar manners at the table she could not 
bear. An occasional blow would not so 
quickly have knocked the love from her 
nature as the neglect on her husband’s 
part to remove his hat when he came into 
her presence. Dissipation, neglect, and 
unkindness would all have had their effect 
in time, but not nearly so soon. So, ina 
very short time, aversion and contempt 
grew into positive hatred, and this wom- 
an’s life with this man came at last to be 
the most awful and abject bondage pos- 
sible to conceive of. The only hours that 


were endurable to her were those which | 
kept her husband confined at his business. | 


Now, what was the meaning of this 
change? The influence which had at- 
tracted her up to a given point, turned 
suddenly to repulsion. It had been strong 


enough to keep her brave and determined | 


through a series of crises which might well 
terrify and weaken any woman who was 
not sure of her own heart. It had carried 
her through all manner of disagreements 
and opposition, and made it possible for 
her to even consent to an elopement ; but 
when the excitement was all over, and 
the time had come for the husband and 
wife to settle down into practical, sober, 
every-day housekeeping, this attraction 
proved to be the veriest snare and delu- 
sion, and it came to pass that two lives 
were wrecked. Who or what was to 
blame in this matter? The woman had 
apparently every reason for believing her- 
self in love, and it certainly could not be 
expected that the young coachman could 
be insensible to the compliment paid to 
him by this beautiful member of the aris- 
tocracy, nor could he be expected to be 
grateful for the compliment and refuse 
the gift. Such an action as that could 
only be possible to a man of developed 
intellect and strong moral character. If 
science or experience had made known 
any way to distinguish the love which we 
know exists in this world, from a certain 
magnetic attraction which seems to be 
purely physical, and consequently exceed- 
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ingly swift and strong in its inception, and 
as swift to depart, then this woman would 
have been to blame; but she probably 
knew no better, and was as honest in 
thinking herself in love as the woman 
whose love endures. It is easy to say 
that the difference in the social positions 
of this man and woman accounted for 
the subsequent misery, but the same so- 
cial distinctions existed when the girl 
supposed herself in love for time and 
eternity. It is doubtful even if an oppor- 
tunity for a more intimate companionship 
before marriage had been afforded her, it 
would have had the effect of opening her 
eyes upon the true state of the case. The 
effect of her lover’s elbows upon the din- 
ing-table, and his animal style of getting 
outside of his food, would doubtless have 
added to the unique fascination which he 
exercised upon her. This apparent affec- 
tion which existed on the girl’s part was 
simply a sham which perfectly resembled 
the real article. It was so like the real 
fruit for which she hungered, that it could 
only be known for what it was by eat- 
ing it. Then it was bitter and unclean, 
and naturally was no longer desired. One 
might multiply case with case, and still 
be as far off as ever from getting at any 
truth that would be of assistance in such 
crises. 

“Common-sense might be of service,” 
suggests acritic. An excellent preventive 
of some kinds of mischief; but in a case of 
this kind, the glamour of the spell is so 
strong that it is sure to throw common- 
sense and judgment, and even observation 
entirely into the shade. Criticism comes 
afterward, and rarely ever in time to be of 
service. 

A Brooklyn girl of exceptional refine- 
ment, talent, and common-sense, whose 
family belonged to the best society, that 
is, the most cultured and most truly hon- 
orable, fell in love, or thought she did, 
with her dancing-master, a young igno- 
ramus, whose only claim to consideration 
lay in the grace and agility of his fault- 
lessly shaped legs. This is no exaggera- 
tion. The man knew literally nothing 
but his profession, and for this he was 
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pre-eminently fitted, both by nature and 
education. When the pupil’s admiration 
for her teacher came to the consciousness 
of her family, their anxiety can better be 
imagined than described. Steps were im- 
mediately taken to counteract the obnox- 
ious influence, but as is usually the case, 
were too late. 
the bond, and after a few months of inde- 
scribable anxiety, a very quiet wedding 


took place at the residence of the bride's | 


mother. It was the only course possible, 
as a refusal to have the ceremony at home 
would have resulted in a run-away per- 
formance which would have been harder 
to bear than the other. There was noth- 
ing to do but to allow this rarely gifted 
girl to throw herself away in marriage 
upon a man in every respect unworthy of 
her. 


“You will see,” she said to her mother | 


a day or two before the wedding, “that I 
am right. You are so prejudiced against 
—— that it may take some time before tou 
willacknowledge it, but I know that we are 
exactly fitted to each other, and I should 
be the happiest girl in Brooklyn, if only 
things were different at home. But it is 
so strange that you, who have always been 
so fair and kind and unselfish, can not 
admit the good qualities of the man whom 
I so dearly love.” 

What could this, or any other affection- 
ate and discreet mother say under such 
circumstances, knowing as did this one 
that destitution and unhappiness as sure- 
ly waited for this girl who had been reared 
so tenderly and educated so carefully, 
as night is sure to follow the day? But 
the mother’s judgment, derived from an 
ample experience, was worth nothing to 
her daughter. She, like all the rest of 
the world, must find out for herself, and 
suffer and regret like the rest. The hon- 
eymoon of this couple was shorter even 
than the wife’s friends had prophesied. 
Just three weeks from the wedding-day 
the wife presented herself at her mother’s 
door, and alone. The first glance at her 
haggard,sorrow-stricken face was sufficient 


to tell the whole story, and it needed not | 
| 


the subsequent broken words, “ Mother, I 


Opposition strengthened | 


have come to stay,” to paint the whole 
dreadful picture. When asked what the 
trouble was, she replied : 

“Not one thing, but everything. It 
was so different from what I had ex- 
| pected.” 

“ Oh, yes,” the mother answered, “ but 
if that is all, you have no excuse. Mar- 
| riage is not like a garment that one can 
| put on and off at pleasure.” 
| The response was as desperate as it 
| was unexpected. 
| “I shall not blame you if you refuse to 
| give me shelter,” she said, “but I will 

never speak to —— again as long as I live. 
| There is one resource left to me, and I 

assure you that death would be infinitely 
| preferable to one hour of that man’s 
society.” 

There was no more exaggeration about 
this statement than there had been about 
the one previously made in reference to 
| the strength of her love for this man 
whom she now as strongly detested. We 
know that this attraction does not endure 
even between persons of the same social 
standing, and of similar tastes and cul- 
ture. So it is clear that there is a some- 
thing that we call love, and which lasts 
as long as life endures, and a something 
else which resembles it so perfectly that 
up to date there is no way to distinguish 
between the two. So, what is love, and 
what is the nature of the ephemeral at- 
traction that closely resembles it? If 
the marital mistakes and miseries which 
have occurred in other generations could 
only profit this one, there would then be 
some good accomplished by past suffering. 
Perhaps there is no other way by which 
development can be so surely at‘ained as 
by the yoking together of men and wom- 
en who are totally unsuited to each other. 
If the intention of Divinity is to “shape 
our ends rough,” there is certainly no 
rougher method that could possibly be 
employed. But all the same, we want to 
know what is love, and what is the some- 
thing which is called love, but which is 
no more like it than the pure, newly-fallen 
snow is like the mud of the gutter. 

ELEANOR KIRK. 
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COMUS: 


A MASK. — BY JOHN 


Com. She fables not, I feel that 1 do 
fear 
Her words set off by some superior power ; 
And though not mortal, yet a cold shud- 
d'ring dew 
Dips me all o’er, as when the wrath of 
Jove 


Speaks thunder, and the chains of Erebus | 


To some of Saturn's crew. I must dis- 
semble, 
And try her yet more strongly. 


no more, 


eee 





THe Bueorners at 


This is mere moral babble, and direct 

Against the canon laws of our founda- 
tion; 

I must not suffer this, yet ‘tis but the lees 

And settlings of a melancholy blood : * 


3* Here we have a phrase in the language of the old 
mediaval doctrme of the humors, which had its source 
in ancient times, 
says : 
humor, which 1s the spleen congealed, whose office it is 


An author, writing as late as 1594, 
* The grossest part of our blood is the melancholy 


to dispose of it; this thick-seeming fenny vapor casts a 


Come, 


MILTON.—(Concluded.} 


But this will cure all straight, one sip of 
this 
Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight 
Beyond the bliss of dreams. 
| and taste.— 


Be wise, 


The Brothers rush in with swords drawn, 
| wrest his glass out of his hand, and 
break it against the ground; his rout 
| make sign of resistance, but are all 
| driven in; the attendant Spirit comes in.” 
Sp. What, have you let the false en- 

| chanter ’scape ? 


i 





TACK THE SORCERER, 


!O ye mistook, ye should have snatch'd 
his wand 

mist over the spirit, and its melancholy sinketh down 

to the bottom lke the lees of the wine, corrupteth all 

The effect of a 

| congested and feeble stomach and liver, as understood 


| the blood, and is the cause of lunacy.” 


in pathology to-day, is analogous to this ancient guess- 
work, and explains it on a rational basis. 

4° The following movements of the piece are impetu- 
The rout of Comus and his crew, and 
the release of the lady from the enchanted chair by the 
intervention of Sabrina, are both dramatic aud beautiful. 


ous in action. 
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And bound him fast: without his rod re- 
versed, 

And backward mutters of dissevering 
power, 

We cannot free the Lady that sith here 

In stony fetters fix'd, and motionless: 

Yet stay, be not disturb'd ; now | bethink 
me, 

Some other means I have which may be 
used, 

Which once of Melibocus old I learnt, 

The soothest shepherd that e’er piped on 
plains. 

There is a gentle nymph not far from 

hence, 

That with moist curd sways the smooth 
Severn stream, 

Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure; 

Whilome she was the daughter of Locrine, 

That had the sceptre from his father 
Brute. 


he, yuiltless damsel, flying the mad pur- 
suit 

Of her enraged st¢pdame Guendolen, 

Commended her fair innocence to the 
flood, j 

That stay’d her flight with his cross- 


flowing course. 

The water-nymphs that in the bottom 
play’d, 

Held up their pearled wrists and took 
her in, 

Bearing her straight to aged Nercus’ hall, 

Who, piteous of her woes, rear’d her lank 
head, 

And gave her to kis daughters to imbathe 

In nectar'd lavers strow'd with asphodil, 

And through the porch and inlet of each 
sense 

Dropt in ambrosial oils till she revived, 


It would be impossible in a short space to expatiate 
upon all the beauties of diction and sentiment embodied 
in these lovely lines, . . . . The vatiety of epithets 
and images -the rapidity of the verse, sparkling and 
gleaming with the brightest sunshine of puctry—are a 
feast of ruses to the imagination,” 

There i- hardly a poem of this length that so addresses 
the higher freulties of taste--in conjunction sith the 
mora! sentiments—while its philosophical teachings and 
exemplifications are kindred to the best known theories 
of mind now entertained, and to those phases of them 
especially which it is the privilege of the phrenologist 
to set for.h ia his useful department of mental phi- 


losophy. 





And underwent a quick immortal change, 
Made Goddess of the river; still she re- 
tains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds aloag the twilight mead- 
ows, 
Helping all urchin blasts, and ill-iuck 
signs 
That the shrewd meddling elfe delights 
to make, 
Which she with precious vial’d liquors 
heals ; 
For which the shepherds, at their festi- 
vals, 
Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays, 
And throw swect garland wreaths into 
her stream, 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 
And, as the old swain said, she can un- 
lock 
The clasping charm, and thaw the num- 
ming spell, 
If she be right invoked in warbied song, 
For maideakood she loves, and will be 
swift 
To aid a virgin, such as was herself, 
In hard besetting need; this will I try, 
And add the power of some adjuring 
verse. 
SONG, 
SABRINA fair," 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the giassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy am®cr-dropping 
hair; 
Listen, for dear Honour’s sake, 
Goddess of the Silver lake, 
Listen and save. © 
Listen, and appear to us 
in name of great Oceanus, 
By th’ carth-shaking Neptune's mace, 
And Tethys’ grave majestic pace, 
By hoary Nereus’ wrinkled look, 
And the Carpathian wizard’s hook, 
3y scaly Triton’s winding shell, 
And old sooth-saying Glaucus’ spcll, 
By Leucothea’s lovely hands, 
And her son that rules the strands, 


4! The story of Sabrina is told with much fulness by 
Milton in the first book of his History of Englar-l., See 
also Spenser's Faery Queen, 2d Book, Canto 10. 
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By Thetis’ tinsel-slipper'd feet, 

And the songs of Sirens sweet, 

By dead Parthenop2’s dear tomb, 

And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 

Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks, 

Slecking her soft alluring locks, 

By all the nymphs that nightly dance 

Upon thy streams with wily glance, 

Rise, rise, and heave thy rosy head 

From thy coral-paven bed, 

And bridle in thy headlong wave, 

Till thou our summons answer'd have. 
Listen and save.” 


Sabrina rises, attended by water-nymphs, 
and sings. 


By the rushy-fringed bank, 
Where grows the willow and the osicr 
dank, 
My sliding chariot stays, 
Thick set with agate, and the azure sheen 
Of turkois blue, and emerald green, 
That in the channel strays; 
Whilst from off the waters fleet 
Thus I set my printless feet 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 
That bends not as I tread; 
Gentle Swain, at thy requcst 
I am here. 
Sfz. Goddess dear, 
We implore thy powerful hand 
To undo the charmed band 
Of true Virgin here distress’d, 
Through the force and through the wile 
Of unblest enchanter vile. 
Sab. Shepherd, ’tis my office best 
To help ensnared chastity: 


#2 ‘The classical allusions in this song are to Oceanus, 
the most ancient ocean god; the boundaries of the 
ocean. as traced in the Greek mythology, encircle the 
inhabited earth, and there Neptune rules. Neptune 
was a later creation of fancy. Tethys was the wife of 
In the assuring talk of the Spirit just before, 
we have a curious mixture of old mythology with native 
British legend. Nereus in the old Greek is the father 
of the Nereids, or sea nymphs. The “Carpathian wizard” 
refers to Proteus, who could change himself into any 
shape. Tiiton hada palace down in the sea, but gen- 
erally rode on sea horses, blowing his shell trumpet; 
he was half fish and half man. Leucothea, or White 
Goddess, was at first a mortal, afterward converted into 
a sea deity. Thetis, one of the daughters of Daris, a 
nymph, was the wife of Peleus and the mother of the 
great Achilles; and Parthenope and Tigea were two 
singing sea nymphs, 


Oceanus. 





Brightest Lady, look on me; 

Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 

Drops that from my fountain pure 

I have kept of precious cure, 

Thrice upon thy fingers’ tip, 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip; 

Next this marble venom’'d scat, 
Smear’d with gums of glutinous heat, 
I touch with chaste palms moist and cold: 
Now the spell hath lost his hold; 
And I must haste cre morning hour 
To wait in Amphitrite’s bower. 


bal 





Sabrina descends, and the Lady rises out 
of her seat. 
Spz. Virgin, daughter of Locrine,” 
Sprung from old Anchises’ line, 
May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss 
From a thousand petty rills, 
That tumble down the snowy hills, 
Summer drought, or singed air, 


43 Locrine was the son of Brutus, who was immedi 
ately descende:: from Anchises. 
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Never scorch thy tresses fair, 

Nor wet October's torrent flood 

Thy molten crystal fill with mud: 

May thy billows roll ashore 

The beryl, and the golden ore; 

May thy lofty head be crown'd 

With many a tower and terras round, 

And here and there thy banks upon 

With groves of myrrh and cinnamon. 
Come, Lady, while Heav'n lends us 

grace, 

Let us fly this cursed place, 

Lest the Sorcerer us entice 

With some other new device. 

Not a waste or neec!ess sound, 





With the mincing Dryades 
On the lawns, and on the leas. 
This second song presents them to their 

Father and Mother. 

Noble Lord, and Lady bright, 

I have brought ye new delight, 

Here behold so goodly grown 

Three fair branches of your own; 

Heav'n hath timely tried their youth, 

Their faith, their patience, and their 








Till we come to holier ground ; 

I shall be your faithful guide 

‘Through this gloomy covert 
wide, 

And not many furlongs thence 

Is your father’s residence, 

Where this night are met in 
state 

Many a friend to gratulate 

His wish’d presence, and be- 
side 

All the swains that near abide 

With jigs and rural dance re- 
sort ; 

We shall catch them at their 
sport, 

And our sudden coming there 

Will double all their mirth and 
cheer; 

Come, Ict us haste, the stars 
grow high, 

But night sits monarch yet in 
the mid-sky. 


The scene changes, presenting Ludlow 
town and the President's castle; then 
come tn country dancers, after them the 
attendant Spirit, with the two Brothers 
and the Lady. 

SONG, 
Spi. Back, Shepherds, back; cnough 
your play 

Till next sunshine holiday, 

Herc be without duck or nod 

Other trippings to be trod 

‘Of lighter toes, and such court guise 
As Mercury did first devise 





Tue Return TO THE CastTLe. 


And sent them here through hard assays 
With a crown of deathless praise, 

To triumph in victorious dance, 

O’er sensual folly and intemperance. 


The dances ended, the Spirit epiloguices. 


Spi. To the ocean now I fly, 
And those happy climes that lie 
Where Day never shuts his eye, 
Up in the broad fields of the sky: 
There I suck the liquid air, 
All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
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That sing about the golden tree; But now my task is smoothly done, 





Along the crisped shades and bowers I can fly, or I can :un 

Revels the spruce and jocund Spring, Quickly to the green carth’s end, 
The Graces, and the rosy-bosom'd Hours, | Where the bow'd welkin low doth bend, 
Thither all their bounties bring; And from thence can soar as soon 
There eternal Summer dwells, To the corners of the moon. 

And west-winds with musky wing Mortals that would follow me, 
About the cedar'd alleys fling Love Virtue; she alonc is free, 
Nard and Cassia’s balmy smells. She can teach ye how to climb 
Iris there with humid bow Higher than the spkery chim: ; 
Waters the odo-ous banks that blow Or, if Virtue feeb!e were, 

Flowers of more mingled hue Heav'n itself would stoop to her, 
Than her purfled scarf can shew, 

And drenches with Elysian dew TUE EXD. 

(List, mortals, if your ears be truc) 





Beds of hyacinth and roses, 

Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound 

In slumber soft, and oa the ground 
Sadly sits th’ Assyrian queen ; 

But far above in spangled sheen 
Celestial Cupid, her famed son, advanced, 
Holds his dear Psyche swect entranced, 
After her wand'ring labours long, 

Til free consent the Gods among 
Make her his eternal bride," 

And from her fair unspotted side 

‘Iwo blissful twins are to be born, 
Youth and Joy; so Jove hath sworn. 


** It was because Comnus mi-apprehended life—knew 





nothing of at except im his alloyed counterteit, that he 
had been outwitted and defeated. Put there is true 
life, and it is te be tound en earth as well as in heaven. 





Venus grieving over the wounded Adonis, nas a signifi- 


cance much above the merely sensuous emotion: it 
represents’a type corresponding with a highly spiritual- | 
ized or cele-tial love. So, too, in the famons Greck | 
legend of Cupid and Psyche, we have the latter rep- 
resenting the human seul separated from its beloved | 
edject and compelled to wander about sadly and under- 

go all kinds of suffering, until at List, becoming purified | 





by trials. it ws united to ns beloved forever, and enjoys 
complete happiness. 


’ 





TWO CENTURIES HENCE. 


re etitiga in the house of an; to St. Petersburgh for a moment, and 
“/ elderly gent. somewhere in Australia. | then he will be here.—Odd Gens: Very 
Old gent telegraphs to the kitchen, and | well, John, Now start the machine for 
waiter ascends in a balloon.--O/d Gent; | setting the table, and telegraph to my 
Join, fly over to Calcutta, and tell Mr. | wife’s room. and tell her that Mr. Johnson 
Johnson that I shall be happy to have | iscoming: then brush up my balloon. for 
him sup with me. Never mind your coat! 1] have an engarement in London at 
now. Go!—John leaves, and at the end | twelve o'clock.—John flies, and the old 
of five minutes returns.— Fo42: Mr. John- | gentieman rons over to the West Incics 


son says he wiil come; he has got to go! to buy a fresh orange. 
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APPARITIONS AND 


ANY instances have occurred where- 

in persons have scen apparitions, 
Some have believed them to be the spirit 
of departed friends or enemies, and others 
have regarded them as merely the result 
of the disordered action of the brain. 
Sometimes an object is mistaken for some- 
thing altogether different and supposed to 
be anapparition. Dr. Hibbert, in his trea- 
tise on “ Apparitions,” gives the fo!low- 
ing instance: “A whole ship’s company 
was thrown into the utmost consternation 
by the apparition of a cook who had died 
a few days before. He was distinctly 
seen walking ahead of the ship, with a 
peculiar gait, by which he was distin- 
guished when alive, through having one 
of his legs shorter than the other. On 
stecring the ship toward the object it was 
found to be a piece of floating wreck.” 
Sir Walter Scott, in his “ Demonology 
and Witchcraft,” states that having been 
engaged in reading with much interest, 
soon after the death of Lord Byron, an 
account of his habits and opinions, he 
was the subject of the following illusion; 
Passing from his sitting-room into the 
chtrance hall, fitted up with the skins of 
wild beasts, armor, etc., he saw right be- 
fore him, and in a standing posture, the 
exact representation of his departed friend, 
whose recoll:ction had been so strongly 
brought to his imagination. He stopped, 
for a single moment, so as to notice the 
wonderful accuracy with which fancy had 
impressed upon the bodily eye the pecu- 





WHAT THEY ARE. 


liarities of dress and posture of the illus 
trious poet. Sensible, however, of the 
delusion, he felt no sentiment save that of 
wonder at the extraordinary accuracy of ° 
the resemblance, and stepped onward tow- 
ard the figure, which resolved itself, as 
he approached, into the various materics 
of which it was composed. These were 
merely a screen occupied by great-coats, 
shawls, plaids, and such other articles as 
are usually found in a country entrance 
hall. Sir Walter returned to the spot 
from which he had seen this product of 
what might be called imagination proper, 
and tried with all his might to recall it by 
the force of his will, but ia vain. 


AN INTERESTING CASE. 


Not all apparitions can be resolved into 
these delusions, mistaking material sub- 
stances for spirits of the departed. Ap- 
paritions unconnccted with any maierial 
substance are occasionally seen by persons 
whose truthfulness is undoubted and to 
whom no purpose to deccive can be at- 
tributed. A case is related in the Journal of 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and the 
Arts, London, in which M. Nicolai, of Ber- 
lin, the subject of the apparition, had for 
two months been much affected in mind by 
several incidents very disagreeable to him 
He gives the following account: “ At ten 
o'clock in the forenoon my wife and an- 
other person came to console me; I was 
in a violent perturbation of mind owing’ 
to a series of incidents which had alto-’ 
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gether wounded my moral feelings, and 
from which I saw no possibility of relief; 
when suddenly I observed at a distance 
of ten paces from me a figure—the figure 
of a deceased person. I pointed at it, 
“and asked my wife whether she did not 
secit. Shesaw nothing; but being much 
alarmed, endeavored to compose me, and 
sent for the physician. ... . In the after- 
noon, a little after four o'clock, the figure 
which I had seen in the morning again 
appeared. I was alone when this hap- 
pened—a circumstance which, as may be 
easily conccived, could not be very agrec- 
able. I went, therefore, to the apart- 
ment of my wife, to whom I related it. 
But thither also the figure pursued me. 
Sometimes it was present, sometimes it 
vanished, but it was always the same 
standing figure The figure of the 
deceased person never appeared to me 
after the first dreadful day; but several 
other figures showed themselves afterward 
very distinctly, and sometimes such as I 
knew; mostly, however, of persons I did 
not know; and among those known to me 
were the semblance of both living and 
deceased persons, but mostly the former ; 
and I made the observation that acquaint- 
ances with whom I daily conversed never 
appeared to me as phantoms; it was al- 
ways such as were at a distance. When 
these apparitions had continued some 
wecks, and I could regard them with the 
greatest composure, I afterward endeavor- 
ed, at my own pleasure, to call forth phan- 
toms of several acquaintances, whom I, 
for that reason, represented to my imag- 
ination in the most lively manner, but in 
vain. For however accurately I pictured 
to my mind the figures of such persons, 
I never once could succeed in my desire 
of secing them externally ; though I had 
some short time befcre seen them as 
phantoms, and they had perhaps after- 
ward unexpectedly presented themselves 
to me in the same maniuer. The phantoms 
appeared to mc in every case involuntarily, 
as if they had been presented externally, 
like the phenomena in nature, though they 
certainly had their origin internally ; and 
at the same time I was always able to dis- 





tinguish with the greatest precision phan- 
toms from phenomena. Indeed I never 
once erred in this, as I was in general per- 
fectly calm and self-collected on the occa- 
sion. I knew extremely well, when it only 
appeared to me, that the door was opened 
and a phantom entered, and when the 
door really was opened and any person 

On the whole, the longer 
I continued in this state, the more did 
the number of phantoms increase, and the 
apparitions become more frequent. About 
four weeks afterward, I began to hear them 
speak; somctimes the phantoms spoke 
with one another; but for the most part 
they addressed themselves to me; those 
speeches were gencrally short and never 
contained anything disagrceable. Intel- 
ligent and respected friends often ap- 
peared to me, who endeavored to console 
me in my grief, which still left deep traces 
onmy mind. Thisspeaking I heard most 
frequently when I was alone, though I 
sometimes heard it in company, inter- 
mixed with the conversation of real per- 
sons; frequently in single phrases only, 
but sometimes even in connected dis- 
course.” 

With the hope of obtaining relief, M. 
Nicolai determined to be bled. He says: 
“TI was alone with the surgeon, but during 
the operation the room swarmed with hu- 
man forms of every description, which 
crowded fast one upon another; this con- 
tinued until half-past four o'clock, ex- 
actly the time when the digestion com- 
mences. I then observed that the figures 
began to move more slowly; soon after- 
ward the colors became gradually paler; 
every seven minutes they lost more and 
more of their intensity, without any alter- 
ation in the distinct figure of the appa- 
ritions. At about half-past six o'clock all 
the figures were entirely white, and moved 
very little, yet the forms appeared per- 
fectly distinct; by degrees they became 
visibly less plain, without decreasing in 
number, as had often formerly been the 
case. The figures did not move off, 
neither did they vanish, which had usu- 
ally happened on other occasions. In 
this instance, they dissolved immediately 
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into air; of some even whole pieces re- 
mained for a length of time, which also 
by degrees were losttothe eye. At about 
eight o'clock there did not retnain a ves- 
tige of any of them, and I have never 
since experienced any appearance of the 
same kind.” 

This is a very instructive case, and 
much concerning these remarkable phe- 
nomena may be learned from it. It is 
significant that these apparitions appeared 
first while M. Nicolai was suffering from 
serious disturbance of his mind and nerves, 
and continued until he was bled, and then 
vanished. This fact indicates that they 
were produced by determination of blood 
to the brain or by some disordered action of 
the brain, which was relieved by bleeding. 
Those who belicve in spiritualism might 
claim that these apparitions were actually 
the spirits of the departed, who hovered 
around him during his time of affliction. 
If these apparitions had been merely of 
those who were dead, such a claim might 
be more plausible ; but both the dead and 
the living were represented and rather 
more of the livingthan of thedead. This 
case, therefore, affords no confirmation of 
the doctrine of the spiritualists regarding 
the apparition of the spirits of the dead. 
It might be used as a means of interpreting 
the cases wherein the spiritualists claim 
to have seen spirits. 


REPRODUCING APPARITIONS AT WILL. 


Sometimes it happens that these appa- 


ritions can be reproduced at will. Dr. 
Clarke, in his work on “ Visions,” gives a 
case of this kind, as told by a Mr. E., a dis- 
tinguished scientist, to whom it occurred 
while incollege. Mr. E., during his junior 
year in college, had been studying too 
hard, doing extra work. He says: “In 
the first term of the senior year, I began 
to suffer the penalties for this overwork. 
Sleeplessness at night, impulses by day to 
eccentric freaks, and the singing of non- 
sense and profanity in my ears, were the 
most troublesom: symptoms ; these, how- 
ever, disappeared after entire rest from 
mental labor for a few weeks in October 
and November, 1842; while the less 





troublesome symptoms of visions, which 
began about that time, continued, I think, 
about two years. They were usually 
beautiful and pleasant, so that I was 
tempted to imitate Goethe, and try wheth. 
er I could produce them at will. I was 
particularly fond of statuary, and after a 
few trials succeeded in producing visions 
of statues by simply fixing my imagina- 
tion strongly enough upon the memory 
of what I had seen or upon what oc- 
curred to meas a good subject for a group. 
I repeated the experiment but a few times, 
fearing it might lead to some injurious 
result. The spontaneous visions could 
generally be ascribed to some unusual 
fatigue orexcitement. Their form I could 
also usually account for from recent visits 
to paintings, statuary, or gardens; but 
sometimes their forms secmed to have 
been suggested by somcthing long past.” 


METHOD OF PRODUCTION, 


In cach of these cases, where apparitions 
were actually present, there were ecvi- 
dences of disordered action of the brain, 
which in some way is evidently connected 
with their production. Now, in explain- 
ing the method of the production of these 
apparitions and visions, it is important to 
bear in mind that we do not sce with our 
eyes, as is commonly supposed. The eyes 
are the means of conducting the waves of 
light to the optic nerve, which conveys 
the impression made upon it to the brain, 
and that is the way we sce. The impres- 
sion upon the brain and its recognition is 
really the act of seeing. Now, when the 
action of the brain is disordered, what 
might be called a counterfeit impression 
of sight arises, is recognized by the brain, 
and reflected back to the eye and pro- 
jected in space asa real object. Former 
impressions upon the sense of sight may 
be recalled and be projected, and thus a 
limitless number of familiar faces of the 
then living and dead may seem to be 
seen about the person; and if the disor- 
dered action affect the portions of the 
brain concerned in hearing, the subject 
will hear the apparitions talk as well as 
see them. H. REYNOLDS, M.D. 
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MINUTE LIFE IN THE WATER. 


HE examination of water which has 
been standing for a time exposed to 

the action of the sun and air, or to other 
favorable conditions, discloses the fact 


into the stomach shall be comparatively 
clean. Very few indeed bestow a thought 
upon the fact that impure water is in- 
fested with microscopic creatures, and 


‘the majority of those who do think of 


Rotirer Vvicaris. 


that it teems with organisms of a very | 
minute size. Water possesses remarkabic 
capabilities of absorption which consti- 
tute it at once an agent for cleansing and 
also an agent for the multiplication of 
poisonous germs. Used properly, water 
becomes a most important element in our 
every-day life, at once purifying, medici- 
nal, health-giving ; but used without judg- 
ment, carelessly, ignorantly, it becomes 
powerful as an instrument of discase and 
destruction. Without water the processes 
of organic function could not be carr:ed 
on; it is the grand menstruum for the 
conveyance of the materials of nutrition 
in man and animals; the blood is more 
than three-quarters water. These facts 
show the necessity for our taking into 
the system water which is pure. 

It may be said that the 
larger proportion of diseases 
afflicting mankind owe their 
origin to the use of impure 
water. Where population is 
condensed, as in cities, and 
the water supply is procured 
from a source miles away, and 
open reservoirs form the 
method of immediate distri- 
bution, the vater is necessarily 
impure to a greater or less 
degree. Ina city like New 
York, for instance, very few of its mil- 
lion people, perhaps not one in a thousand, 


the subject, appear to entertain the view 
that all water contains minute life, and 
that as each “must swallow : peck of 
dirt before he dies,” a little animal mat- 
ter in the water will not add much to the 
peck, and can not be productive of injury. 

Pure water differs very much from im- 
pure; it is not inhabited by organisms; it 
is stagnant water, or that which while run- 
ning reccives filth and refuse from drains 
which contain all sorts of impurity. The 
minute animals we find in stagnant water 
have an office to perform there ; they are 
scavengers, hastening the destruction of 
the decaying animal and vegetable mat- 
ter whic’ may get into it, but they have 
little influence over the inorganic sub- 
stances which exist in a state of solution 
or suspension. Macdonald states that 
mineral particles may affect health on ac- 
count of their mechanical action; for ex- 
ample, mineral silt or clay causes diar- 
rhoea, while dead animal and vegetable 
matter may have important effects pro- 
ducing irritation of the whole alimentary 
tract. On the other hand, living things, 
such as the ova of entozoa, the nematoid 


or thread worms and small leeches may 


Monosty QuapripentaTa. 


give rise at once to certain grave disor- 
ders. Vegetable life of the alge order 


is careful enough in his drinking to have | may act on sulphates and disengage sul- 


the water filtered, so that what is taken 


| phurated hydrogen. Water that is obtain- 
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‘ed from deep wells may appear limpid and 
pure, and yct contain mincral matter in 
solution. In fact, all well-water contains 
some salt, lime, or soda, or potash, or sili- 


Canpona Rertans. 


ca, or other common carth substances; 
the solution being dependent upon the 
nature of the soil in which the well is 
excavated; but a small amount of such 
mattcr is not to be regarded as injurious. 
Strictly speaking, the only pure water is 
that obtained by scientific distillation ; but 
an excess of mineral salt, which is readily 
discovered by simple test, is likely to 
produce discase if its use is long contin- 
ued. Minerals, silt, and clay held in 
suspension can be removed by filtering; 
but a clear solution of salt requires other 
treatment than that of the simple process 
of filtration for its climination. The most 
dangcrous of impure water, however, is 
that in which organic matter exists in 
appreciab!e quantity, and its persistent 
use is productive of a variety of febrile 
disorders. Without doubt a large pro- 
portion of typhoidal disease in our citics, 
and in some villages where cess-pools are 
in common use, is due to water poison. 
The microscope discloses a wonderful 
variety of organic life in foul water, and 
some of the animacules which ‘nfest it in 
great numbers are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. The Xofifer vul- 
gars is present in the water drank from 
our city pipes; it is a very common ani- 
malcule ; the two specimens shown rep- 
resent the male and female. The AZonos- 


StvyLoncuia PustuLaTa. 


ty Quadridentata is a crab-like animal, 
not altogether a pleasant object when 
viewed through a microscope. Of course 
these objects are so minute as to require 





a very high power to bring them up to the 
sizes shown. Cyclops guadricornis, or 
four-horned cyclops, is by no means rare; 
while the pig or rabbit-like Candova Ref- 
fans often meets the eye of the examiner. 
These animals, like most forms of anime|- 
culz, have the power of rapid multiplica- 
tion; the number of their progeny in 
some cases is almost infinite; each ap- 
parently exists only for the multiplica- 
tion of its specics, and when examined 
under a powerful glass with proper facili- 
ties for maintaining their life, they seem 
to multiply. Aspecimen known as 5/y/on- 
chia Pustulata is one of the most notable 
for its fertility, the ova being seen float- 
ing within its body. 

A view of such beings as these should 
impress us with the necessity of care 


Cyciors Quapzicorsis. 


with regard to the water which we drink, 
and that we should not lz:ave the mat- 
ter to chance or the ordinary ways of 
society. If we would experience all 
the purifying, refreshing, strengthening 
effects of water, we must sec to it that 
the liquid is clean. There are many 
methods for its purification. Apparatus 
for filtering can now easily be obtained. 
If we are accustomed to draw our supply 
from the convenient house-pipe, we can 
at least attach to the faucet a filter which 
will serve a goodend. But it is far better 
to employ a standing filter large enough 
to supply the family with drinking-water. 
This can be filled every morning, and be 
doing its work naturally and well through- 
out the day. 

A word or two in regard to cistern- 
water is in place here. Rain-water is one 
of the best forms of water for cur use; 
but when collected from a roof the first 
shower or the first part of a fall contains 
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impurities which have accumulated upon 
the roof during dry weather, and these 
impurities will infect the water in a short 
time. The leader or pipe from a roof 
should be arranged with a valve, or cut- 
off, so that the first part of the rainfall 
can be excluded from the cistern, and 
that only be permitted to flow in which 
comes down after the roof has been 
washed off. The majority of cisterns 
are faulty in some particular, being leaky 
at the top or bottom, so that surface or 
drainage water finds a way in and affects 
the quality. Oftentimes filth in consid- 
erable quantity accumulates on the bot- 
tom of a cistern because the cistern is 
not cleaned for a long time. Some build- 
ers are careless with regard to the drain- 
age connections of sinks, and water- 
closets, and allow them to be laid too 





close to the cistern, or connect overflow 
pipes with the cess-pool drainage so that 
the gases from that are absorbed in 
a large degre: by the clean, fresh water 
of the cistern. Hundreds of cases of ill- 
health in village homes are due to fecal 
matter which finds its way in solution into 
the cistern which supplies drinking-water. 
It should be emphasized that just as much 
care should be taken in securing a good 
water supply for family purposes, as in 
the selection of food and clothing. Asa 
people we are too much inclined to neg- 
lect essentials ; while caring for the exte- 
rior of the body we forget the more im- 
portant furnishing of the interior with 
those clements which shall conduce to 
good blood and to building up the body 
in health and strength. 
M—E, 





A MOTHER TO OTHER MOTHERS. 


UTH ELIOT was a wide-awake 


girl, thirteen years old, attending 


a public school in a large city. Her 
mind was open to all the new impres- 
sions which, at that age, nature and cir- 
cumstances ar: so ready to give. One 
morning, just before the schcol exercises 
began, a teacher was passing a group of 
the girls, foremost among whom was 
Ruth, when she overheard some words 
of their conversation; they made such 
an impression upon her that she imme- 
diately wrote a letter to Ruth’s mother— 
a warm personal friend of hers—in which 
she spoke of the suspicion which the few 
overheard words had brought to her 
mind, and begged that Ruth might learn 
of the things pertaining to her woman- 
nature through a mother’s tender guid- 
ance rather than through the ignorant 
curiosity of school-girl talk. 

Now, Mrs. Eliot had been brought up 
in the old school where parents were 
very reticent to talk with their children 
on any subject pertaining to the hidden 
things. She instinctively shrank from 
doing anything of the kind; indeed, 
whenever she had thought of the mat- 





ter as a duty, she had allowed her daugh- 
ter’s youth to hinder her from any direct 
action with regard to it. But now, upon 
receiving this note, her naturally deep 
nature was thoroughly aroused. She re- 
alized, as never before, that only from her 
ought her daughter to learn of the new 
truths which she was now ready to know. 
She determined then and there to con- 
quer all her own natural diffidence, and 
make her duty in the matter a delightful 
privilege. So, imbued with the determi- 
nation to talk with Ruth that very night 
on her return home from school, she 
went to her room, where she sat and 
thought for some minutes as to her 
course of action. Then she began to 
take out from their hiding-place the 
dainty little things which she had been 
secretly making for several months past, 
and arranged them tastefully on the bed 
at her side. She had scarcely finished 
doing this when Ruth came bounding 
into the room, school-girl like, “to find 
mother.” Immediately her bright eyes 
saw the lovely little things spread out 
before her, and her girlish enthusiasm 
was unbounded; for she had always 
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loved to make and play with dolls’ 
clothes, and were not these just the 
same, only larger? Mrs. Eliot quietly 
watched her young daughter in her en- 
thusiastic admiration; and before the 
questions springing up in the girl’s mind 
had had time to find utterance, she gently 
drew her toa cricket by her side. Then 
in a hushed and reverent manner she told 
her of the little life that she was carrying 
under her heart; how it was being pre- 
pared to come to them in the fulness of 
time; how happy she had been in making 
such pretty things to welcome the little 
stranger, and kow blessed it was to have 
a home all ready in which to receive joy- 
fully and love tenderly the dear little 
creature when it should come into the 
world which, at its best, must offer some 
kind of trouble and sorrow. 

Then, as the twilight deepened, she 
told her many things that she wanted 
and needed to know, and crowned the 
new knowledge with the promise that 
she would come to her with every new 
question which her mind prompted, rather 
than stoop to learn anything through the 
ignorant curiosity of school-girl talk. 

The supper-bell closed their interest- 
ing conversation, and the mother and 
daughter, happy in their new and larger 
relations, joined the family at the tea- 
table. 

As Mrs. Eliot met her scn Paul, a boy 
two years older than Ruth, the experi- 
ences of the day flashed upon her anew, 
and, in a moment’s time, she resolved to 
talk as freely with him as she had talked 
with Ruth. So, before he retired for the 
night, she called him to her room; and 
in the earnest conversation that followed, 
with its lovingly-drawn-out confidences, 
she was surprised, as well as deeply 
grieved, to learn that, even then, he had 
learned much from a wrong stand-point. 
She then appealed to the highest in 
him, and urged him ever to avoid all 
that was coarse and sensual; wh le, at 
the same time, she gently revealed to 
him the true nature of all the glorious 
privileges which, as true men and women, 
nature intended should be theirs to en- 





jcy. She showed the necessity of shun- 
ning all that idle talk with his boy friends 
which would lower his mind and taint 
his heart, and so prevent him from keep- 
ing himself noble and pure. 

Thus in her talk with her boy, Mrs. 
Eliot used such a loving, wise tact, that 
he promised faithfully to give to her his 
whole confidence in the days to come, 
and to go to her rather than to his school- 
mates to learn of the things pertaining 
to a larger knowledge of himself. Each 
was cognizant of the new relation which 
had sprung up between them; and they 
both knew that life wculd be more to 
them for it. 4 

Long after Ruth and Paul had bade 
their mother “ Good-night,” she was sit- 
ting in her room and thinking over the 
new experiences of the day and their rela- 
tion to her future action. Her heart was 
full of that peculiar happiness which 
comes as a reward for love's work ful- 
filled. Ere she retired, she wrote out of 
a full heart a letter to the teacher friend 
who had warned her in the morning, and 
begged her to write to other mothers as 
she had written to her. She also urged 
her to try herself to satisfy the natural 
desire to learn of those unfortunate ones 
who had no mother either in name or 
sympathy; for since she felt, as she had 
never felt before, that a desire to know, 
or, in other words, a natural curiosity 
was the first cause of either the good or 
evil that followed, she saw more truly 
the necessity of an early and true guid- 
ance into the knowledge of those holy 
things which, rightly learned, opened the 
way to life's greatest happiness. 

ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 





My friend, your golden age is gone, 

Rut good men still can bring it Lack again ; 

Rather, if I must speak the truth, I'll say 

The golden age of which the poet sings 

In flattering phrase, this age at no time was 

On earth one whit more than it is to-day ; 

And if it ever was, "twas only so, 

As all good men can bring it back to-morrow, 
GOETHE. 
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LAMENTATION OF THE LUNGS. 


Aras! has winter come again? Oh, how we 
dread the day ! 

The sufferings we undergo the bravest might 
dismay, 

It is not that we fear the cold: had we a good 
supply 

Of proper nourishmert, the blusts of Greenland 
we'd defy ; 

But these poor bodies where we dwell have so 
impatient grown 

That, heedless of the common good, they've 
learned? to slight their own. 

Not thinking that with fuel we our office would 
perform 

And take in oxygen to keep the blood and all 
the body warm, 

So down the window sashes go and up the sloves, 
until 

We starving lungs must labor hard our duty to 
fulfill. 

Six people sit within a room of twelve by fifteen 
Kquare, 

Vith windows closed, and éalk about the benefit 

of air, 

While fires, ras, and dozen lungs ure fighting to 
Becure 

Their rights, what grave offense he'd give who 
ealled the air impure, 

The business, chance, or pleasure takes one 
member to the street. 

8ee how he wraps his body round, protects from 
head to feet. 

Without a thought of how we like the change he 
hastes tou go— 

One breath ut cighty and the next the freezing 
poist below. 

Those of us who are hardy, soon wil! sect the mat- 
ter right; 

But some pvor weakly pairs of lungs will reach 
a sorry plight. 

Perhaps our tabernacle moves to pitch its roving 
tent 

Within some crowded hall or echurch—no doult 
with good intent ; 

But little good the sweetest songs or best of ser- 
mous do 





To these who vainly strive to keep awake with- 
in their pew. 

For in that place of peace a deadly conflict we 
must wage, 

And friends eit calmly while their lungs in fiercest 
wor engage, 

We struggle for a little air, while clamoring for 
more 

The surging flood cach moment rolls Jike waves 
upon the shore, 

Clogged Ly impurities, in vain to us for help ib 
cries, 

And then the brain and nerves grow dull and 
dim the drooping eyes. 

But should a sufferer chance to rise and from the 
topmost raft 

Let in a little air, forthwith somchod; feeds a 
draught. 

And so we're foreed to get along the very best 
we can; 

Nor do the good that we might do for blundering, 
headstrong man, 

We kear enough of ills and colds and pills and 
powders tuo. 

Oh, if the suffering ones, nineteen of twenty only 
knew 

(And if the ones who hnow would put in practice 
what they say) 

IIow soon they'd Iet in heaven’s air and throw 
their drugs away, 

But while they pet their tender skins and nurse 
their every ill, 

And starve their suffering lungs, their crowded 
stomachs fill, 

The impure flood will run its course within the 
ceboking veins 

And foul eutarrhs and colds will bring their le- 
gion list of pains. 

More truth than many dream is in that fashion 
able word 

Mal-wia, by few its full significanee inferred, 

Then heed your lungs, your starving lungs, nor 
let them vainly plead, 

Because they have uv pulule to assist them ip 
their need. 

M. BE. B 





A SERIES OF DON'TS. 


N the beginning of the year it is well { with a series of that sort adapted to this 


to form good resolutions, with one at 
the head of the list which proclaims an 
obstinate intent to carry them into execu- 
tion. Resolutions with respect to better 
habits for health’s sake are as good as 
any we can make; and having lately met 


season and all seasons, and all short, clear, 
and to the point, we put them here. Sin- 
ner against light and reason, read much, 
learn and practice, and be a stronger, bet- 
ter, happier person! 

Don’t be afraid to put on clothing 
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enough for comfort. Don't go to bed 
with cold feet. Don't sleep in the same 
undergarments that you have worn dur- 
ing the day. Don’t sleep in a room that 
is not well ventilated. Don’t sit or sleep 
ina draught. Don't lie on the left side 
too much. Don't try to get along with 
less than seven or cight hours’ sleep out 
of the twenty-four. Don't jump out of 
bed immediately on awakening in the 
morning. Don’t forget to rub yourself 
well all over with crash towel or hands 
before dressing. Don't forget to take a 
good drink of pure water before break- 
fast. Don't take long walks when the 
stomach is empty. Don't attempt to do 
a day's work without eating a good break- 
fast. Don’t cat anything but nutritious 
and well-cooked food. Don’t eat what 
you don't want, just to save it. Don’t cat 





between meals. Don’t eat the smailest 
morsel unless hungry, if well. Don't try 
to keep up on coffee or alcoholic stimu- 
lants when you shou!d sleep or rest. 
Don’t stand over hot-air registers. Don’t 
inhale hot-air or fumes of any acids. 
Don’t wear thin stockings or light-soled 
shoes in cold or wet weather. Don't 
strain your eyes by reading on an empty 
stomach, or when ill. Don’t strain your 
eyes by reading or sewing at dusk by a 
dim light or flickering candle or when 
very tired. Don’t sing or halloo when 
your throat is sore or you are hoarse. 
Don't drink iced water when you are very 
warm. Don't take some other person's 
medicine because you think yourself sim- 
ilarly afflicted. Don’t bathe in less than 
two hours after eating. Don’t cat in less 
than two hours after bathing. 








] Toe ite | sy Se ie Be 
NOTES IN SCIENCE 

Humon and Canine Blood.—A 
correspondent of the A/icreewore reviews some 
of the authorities on the size of the corpuscles 
in human blood, and shows the egotism of a 
certain ‘‘expert™” in assuming positive knowl- 
edge of their difference from those in dog's 
blood: 

In a recent case on trial at Wellsboro, Pa., 
Dr. Thad. S. Up de Graff, of Elmira. N. Y., 
swore very positively on this point. The 
newspapers give Dr. Up de Graff the credit 
of convicting the prisoner. It is not the 
proper place here to determine whether the 
prisoner was guilty or not; it is in the pre- 
cincts of this journal, however. to determine 
whether the expert testimony was according 
to facts. Dr. Up de Graff was given some of 
the stained clothing to examine, and by pro- 
cesses entirely unknown to the writer (ac- 
cording to all accounts seen), by decantations, 
washings, etc.. some corpuscles were pro- 
cured and measured. Dr. Up de Graff posi- 
tively testified that «his was human blood and 
not dog's blood. When asked if he was the 
only one who could tell this, he replied that 
**there were but fowr men in the world who 
could tell human blood from dog’s blood": 
and of course he was one of them. When 
asked why he could do so much better than 
others. the reply was, ** On account of the 
superior character of his glasses, and that his 
microscope cost $1 690." The testimony of 
Dr. Up de Graff makes him give a positive 
size to the human red-blood corpuscle. What 
do standard writers say on this subject ? 

Gulliver says they are the q.'5, of an inch. 

Flint says they are the ;'5, of an inch. 

, a says they are the 3-4, to ggg of an 
nca. 
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Richardson says they are the s34_ of an 
incn. . 
Woodward says they are the ga/5s of an 
inch. 
Frey says they are the g,';5 to zy cf an 
inch. 

Welcker says they are the =,'5, of an inch. 

Where is the exact size to judge by? The 
red corpuscles are also subject to change in 
size by the varying changes in the blood and 
by many drugs. Wagner, in his *‘ General 
Pathology,” gives a long list of remedies 
that when administered change the size of 
the corpuscle. How delicate is it, also, to the 
various reagents used in microscopical work! 
I have seen red corpuscles as small as the 
rvon Of an inch, and as large as the ao'xy Of 
an inch. I have never measured red-blood 
corpuscles in lots of fifty each and had any 
two exactly alike, although using a delicate 
cobweb eye-piece micrometer and a one-fiftieth 
objective. 

Listen to what Mr. Woodward, of Washing- 
ton, says: ‘* The average of all the measure- 
ments of human blood I have :nade is rather 
larger than the average of all the measure- 
ments of dog's blood. But it is also proved 
that it is not rare to find specimens of dog's 
blood in which the corpuscles range so large 
that their average size is larger than that of 
many samples of human blood.” 


A Test for Glaven.—Lester Reed 
writes as follows in the Chemical News: 
** Having some time ago had eccasion to seck 
a rapid approximate method of estimating 
the quantity of gluten in flour, I found the 
following to give fairly correct results with 
known mixtures of white flour and starch 

. 
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(arrowroot being the form of starch employed 
in the experiments) : 

** The principle upon which the estimation is 
based is the production of a yellow nitro body 
when nitric acid acts upon albuminoids. 05 of 
a gram of flour is weighed out and carefully 
transferred to a test-tube which is divided 
{beginning at the bottom and ending the grad- 
uation about half way up) into four parts of 
equal capacity ; water is now added up to the 
fourth mark exactly, and the test-tube vio- 
lently shaken, being closed by the cushion of 
the thumb. Frothing is best avoided if the 
shaking be terminated by successive inver- 
sions of the tube; the contents are tempora- 
rily transferred to another dry test-tube while 
the marked one is cleaned (all the pourings 
out are to be done immediately after shaking). 
A quarter of the liquid is now poured back, 
viz.: up to mark 1, and the tubes filled up to 
mark 3 with nitric acid of strength such that 
half a test-tube full of it appears white, when 
a white surface is observed vertically through 
it, but the acid should, barring this condition, 
be as strong as possible. The test-tube is 
now to stand exactly five minutes, with occa- 
sional shaking up, and is then to be filtered 
immediately after shakiny through a dry re- 
ceptacie ; a standard flour is to be treated in 
the same way, and the two clear yellow solu- 
tions examined colorimetrically ; the qualities 
of flours are then inversely as the heights of 
equal color.” 


A Man of Purpose and Gump- 
TION.—He is said to live at Tuftonboro, and 
the Boston Fvurnal tells us that he has a 
wheelbarrow, but there is not anything pecu- 
liar about it, only he has cut seven tons of 
hay and put it in the barn on that wheelbar- 
row the past summer, and has donc his other 
harvesting in the same way. From less than 
one-half acre of ground that man cut and 
shocked 122 shocks of corn, 16 hills in a 
shock. When husked, the corn filled a bush- 
el basket 73 times, besides 500 cars traced up, 
the ears in the trace measuring from 9 to 16 
inches. On this same half acre he raised more 
than 2 bushels of beans, 2 bushels of turnips, 
24 heads of cabbage, and about a cart-load of 
pumpkins. From one potato, which he made a 
specialty, he raised 2 bushels of assorted po- 
tatoes, and between 2 and 3 quarts of small 
ones. From 1} bushels of seed he raised 65 
bushels of assorted potatoes, from which may 
be selected 1,000 smooth and handsome tubers 
that will weigh more than 1,000 pounds. 
From less than g square rods of ground he 
harvested gt bushels of Dewin's early turnip 
bects that weighed from one-half to 5 pounds 
apiece, which for beauty and quality can not 
be surpassed by any lot of beets raised by 
one man in the county of Carroll. 


Sigus of Wood,.—There are certain 
appearances characteristic of good wood, to 
what class soever it belongs. In the same 
species of wood that specimen will in general 
be the strongest and most durable which has 
grown the slowest, as shown by the narrow- 





ness of the annularrings. The cellular tissue, 
as seen in the medullary rays (when visible), 
should be hard and compact. The vascular 
or fibrous tissue should adhere firmly together, 
and should show no wooliness at a freshly cut 
surface ; nor should it clog the teeth of the 
saw with loose fibres. If the wood is colored, 
darkness of color is in general a sign of 
strength and durability. The freshly cut 
surface of the wood should be firm and shin- 
ing, and should have somewhat of a translu- 
cent appearance. In wood of a given species 
the heavy specimens are in general the 
stronger and the more lasting. Among the 
resinous woods, those having the least resin 
in their pores, and among non-resinous woods 
those which have least sap or gum in them, 
are in general the strongest and most lasting. 
Timber should be free from such blemishes 
as ‘‘clefts,” or cracks radiating from the cen- 
tre; ‘‘cup shakes,” or cracks which partially 
separate one layer from another ; ‘‘ upsets,” 
where the fibres have been crippled by com- 
pression ; ** wind galls,” or wounds in a layer 
of wood, which have been covered and con- 
cealed by the growth of subsequent layers 
over them; and hollow or spongy places in 
the centre or elsewhere, indicating the com- 
mencement of decay. 


A Curious Indian Practice with 
HuMAN Heaps.—Among the most curious 
objects in some museums (that of the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington included) 
may be mentioned a peculiar form of human 
head, as diminutive in size as that of a mon- 
key, but the general features well preserved, 
the hair long and dense, and the lips usually 
sewed together with a largé number of cords, 
which hang down from them. Tufts of feath- 
ers and other objects are frequently used for 
the embellishment of the preparation. On 
examination it will be found that this head is 
composed exclusively of the skin, all the 
bones and flesh having been removed ; but 
the precise mode of preparing this has for a 
long time been a puzzle to every one. 

Quite recently Mr. Buckley,an English trav- 
eller in the Andes, has brought back to England 
several specimens of these objects, and ex- 
plains the mode of preparation. According to 
his statement, the head is removed from the 
body, and, after being boiled for some time 
with an infusion of herbs, the bones, brain, 
etc., are taken out through the neck. Hot 
stones are then put into the hollow, and as 
they cool they are continually replaced by 
others. The head is by this process con- 
tracted, and the skin reduced to the size de- 
sired. A string is then run through the head, 
which is suspended in the hut, and solemnly 
abused by the owner, who is answered by the 
priest, speaking for the head, after which the 
mouth is sewed up to prevent any chance of 
a reply. This abuse is repeated on feasts 
and on any special occasion. The heads are 
essentially trophies of victory, corresponding 
to the scalps of the North American Indians, 
being usually those of enemies killed in open 
or secret warfare. The tribe among which 
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this mode of preparation of heads is practiced 
is that of the Macas, as well as sundry sub- 
tribes occupying the country immediately on 
the eastern side of the Andes, a few degrees 
south of the equator. The head in the Na- 


tional Museum is from one of the sub-tribes, 
called the Jibaros. 


The Adaptability of the Cotton 
PLANT.—“* Since I have studied tae character 
of all the great Southern agricultural staples, 
and the special relations of each of them to 
the life and civilization of the people,” says an 
economist, ‘*the prominence always given to 
cotton does not seem strange er unaccounta- 
ble. It is a wonderful and peculiar plant in 
its adaptation to the varieties of soil and gen- 
eral environment which it finds in different 
parts of the country in which it is grown, and 
also in its relation to some features in the 
character of the people who are engaged in 
its culture. It will grow on almost any soil 
and in almost any possible situation, in the 
latitude in which it belongs. Where the soil 
is generous the quantity of the fibre which is 
produced shows that the plant has very great 
power of assimilation and appropriation for 
whatever elements of nutrition are contained 
in its food supply. On the other hand, if the 
soil is excessively poor and sterile,‘ cotton 
will still grow. It now wastes no strength 
or food on stem or leaf, but puts all its mate- 
rial ar.d force into flower and seed. It is the 
fact that cotton is a seed fibre that makes it 
so valuable to this country. If it were the 
fibre of the stem or bark, as is the case with 
flax or hemp, much of the land of the cotton 
region, and much of the cultivation employed 
upon it, would be entirely inadequate to the 
production of the fibre in paying quantities. 
But nature cares more for seed, of course, 
than for anything else, and in making the 
seed of the cotton plant she makes the fibre 
which is of so great value ; and in soil almost 
utterly barren, and with scarcely any cultiva- 
tion, there will still be matured, on each 
dwarfed and stunted plant, a few bolls of 
fairly good, marketable cotton.” 


Meteoric or Cosmic Dust.--The 
peculiar redness of the sky after sunset and 
before sunrise which was observed so much 
in November and December, both in America 
and Europe, is explained by some by the hy- 
pothesis of the existence of a zone of meteoric 
dust within the limits of our system, and that 
periodically the earth passes through a part of 
it. It is interesting to note what some ob- 
servers have to say on this subject of meteoric 
dust. Mr. C. Ranyard, in a communication 
to the British Astronomical Society, says that 
meteoric dust exists to a much greater extent 
than was formerly suspected. 

In 1867 Dr. Phipson published the result of 
many experiments in many countries, which 
showed that, by exposing a sheet of glass 
covered with pure glycerine to astrong wind, 
he has collected on it black angular particles, 
which he has by chemical tests found to be 
iron. It is, however, only in the winter 





months he has found this to be the case. In 
1871 Dr. Nordenskjild collected, by a mag- 
net, meteoric iron particles from snow which 
had fallen near Stockholm. In 1872 he col. 
lected much of it from snow lying on ice in 
Finland. The Arctic Expedition of 1872 had 
opportunities of collecting snow far removed 
from human habitations,and they found large 
proportions of magnetic particles. M. Tis- 
sandier, in 1874-5-6, published in the Comfves 
Rendus a serics of papers on atmospheric 
dust, in which, among other things, he has 
alluded to the iron found in the dust collected 
on the towers of Notre Dame. Ayain, Dr. 
Walter Flight published in the Geological Mag- 
azine, in 1875, a paper in which he collected 
the evidences of iron ‘‘dust” found in holes 
in the ice in Greenland. In 1876 Mr. John 
Murray published a paper in the ‘‘ Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,” in 
which he gave an account of his examination 
of the bottom of the oceans and seas visited 
by Her Majesty's ship Challenger. In many 
of the deposits magnetic particles were found. 
It was suggested that the nickel present pre- 
vented oxidation, while the tact that the me- 
teoric particles which had fallen into the sea 
had not been washed away, was attributed to 
the water being deep and not near the scour- 
ings of land surfaces which would cover it up. 
Again, in 1876, M. Young examined the iron 
particles found in the snow which had fallen 
at the Hospice of St. Bernard. Mr. Ranyard 
submits that all these facts go to show that 
meteoric matter falling in the lapse of ages 
must materially contribute to the matter of 
the earth’s crust. In the course of a year 
millions of meteors enter the earth’s atmos- 
phere. The researches of Von Niessl show 
that many of the meteoric masses enter the 
earth’s atmosphere in directions indicating 
that they do not belong to our solar system. 
It is therefore probable that a large quantity 
of meteoric dust is derived from sources out- 
side our system. The earth and the planets, 
as they are carried along with the sun in its 
motion through space, would thus receive a 
larger proportion of meteoric matter on 
their northern than on their southern hemi- 
spheres, and Mr. Ranyard suggests that this 
may account for the preponderatiny mass of 
the continents in the northern hemisphere of 
the earth and for the fact that the great pe- 
ninsulas all taper to the south. Another im- 
portant inference to which Mr. Ranyard di- 
rects attention is that it is known that when 
meteoric masses are heated large amounts of 
occluded gas are given off. One of the results 
from a continuous fall of meteoric matter is 
that gaseous matter is probably being contin- 
ually added to the atmosphere. According to 
whether the earth were passing through a re- 
gion of space in which there are many or few 
meteors, the height of the atmosphere would 
be increased or decreased. When decreased, 
the temperature at the sea level would be that 
of our mountain tops and a glacial period 
would result. When increased, the tempera- 
ture would probably be like that of the car- 
boniferous period. 
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FUNDAMENTALS IN POLITICAL ECON- 
OMmMY.—1. 

N the complex relations of modern life 

a knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of political economy is essential if 
one would understand the meaning and 
pzrpese of those relations clearly, even 
in part. The measures of government, 
the relations of demand and supply in 
trade, and of czpital and labor in indus- 
trial vocatioas, the development of art, 
the prosress of scientific discovery, the 
character of civil and social reforms, 
the work of philanthropy, the dissemina- 
tion of intclligence through systems of 
education, all come within the scope of 
political economy. 

] agree with Mrs. Marcctt, who, in her 
“Conversations on Political Economy,” 
alludes to the errors and inconsistencies 
constantly occurring in the talk of society 
with reference to legis!ation, trade, and 
the practices of people on account of the 
prevailing ignorance concerning the ele- 
mentary pri:ciples of political economy. 


To use her own language, “ There is 


scarcely any history, or any account of 


voyages or travels, that docs not abound 
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which can not be understood without 
some previous acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of political cconomy; be-ides, 
should the author himself be deficient in 
this knowlelge, you will b2 continually 
liable to'adopt his errors from inability 


‘to detect them.” 


In the very outset of an examination 
of the subject, a student may find himsclf 
puzzled to obtain a categorical definition 
of the term. With the confidence usual 
to the learner, he may turn to the dic- 
tionary and the encyclopzdia for light; 
but with those convenient manuals of 
definition and brief discussion at his 
comman4, he finds that the matter of his 
The 
“doctors” differ much in their views of 
Webster, to 
be sure, summarizes it as “that branch 


inquiry is not of easy solution. 
its particular application. 


of philosophy which discusses the source 


and methods of material wealth and 
prosperity in a nation”; while Sismondi, 
Archbishop Whately, Sir James Stewart, 
John Stuart Mill, Jean Baptiste Say, 
and Henry C. Cary propound definitions 
which very widely differ in significance 
and application. Sismondi, for instance, 
declares the “ physical welfare of man, so 
far as it can be the work of government 
or society, as the object of political econo- 
my.” 
divine concisely designates it by the 


The distinguished logician and 
term “Catallactics, or science of ex- 
changes.” The French publicist speaks 
of it as “the economy of society, 2 sci- 
ence combining results of our observa- 
tions on the nature and functions of 
the different parts of the social body.” 
The Scotch philosopher, Stewart. holds 
it to be an important object of po- 
litical economy “to provide everything 


necessary for supplying the wants of 


with habits and opinions, the bearings of | society, and to employ the inhabitants 
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in such a manner, as naturally to cre- 
ate reciprocal relations and dependen- 
cies, so as to make their several inter- 
ests lead them to supply one another 
with their reciprocal wants.” John Stuart 
Mill says political economy is “ essentially 
an abstract science, and it reasons, and 
must necessarily reason from assumptions, 
not from facts.” Further, he claims to 
define it with completeness as “the 
science which treats of the production 
and distribution of wealth, so far as they 
depend upon the laws of human nature, 
or the science relating to the moral or 
psychological laws of the production and 
distribution of wealth.” 

The American essayist, Henry C. Cary, 
standing on higher ground, insists that 
this science has for its “great object” 
and “its chief claim to attention, the 
promotion of the happiness of nations.” 
He, however, regards the subject as an 
art rather than a science; a process, in 
other words, by which man may amelio- 
rate himself physically and morally. 

Going back a little in time, we cite 
Francois Quesnay, that worthy thinker 
of the last century, to whom the origin 
of the term “ Political Economy” is at- 
tributed. Society, he claims, is based 
upon certain natural rights, the chief of 
which are freedom of person, freedom 
The 
scope of political economy, in his think- 


of opinion, and freedom of contract. 


ing, comprehends all ascertainable laws 
pertaining to man as a social being. 

A simple definition of political econo- 
my would naturally classify it under the 
two social heads, expressed by the term 
Politics, in the 
abstract sense, means the representative 
sentiment of a community, as embodied 


itself, politics, economy. 


in a system of government for the preser- 
vation of individual life, right, and prop- 
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erty, the maintenance of peace and order, 
and the promotion of general prosperity. 
Economy has an internal special applica- 
tion, being derived from a Greek word 
which has reference to household or do- 
mestic affairs; their management in a 
careful, prudent manner, so as to secure 
the best results with the least loss or ex- 
penditure of time and material being im- 
plied. Some authors discuss political 
economy mainly from this point of view, 
deeming its application to society at large 
but an extended or elaborated form of 
household or family economy; but the 
majority of authorities have limited this 
mode of discussing the subject to a 
department of finance, and claim that 
the word folttical in connection with 
economy, when applied to a commu- 
nity, gives it a very different signifi- 
cance from that possessed by economy 
in relation to a household; that it has 
reference to or means the science of those 
laws which Providence has established 
As 
the State is made up of individuals, there- 
fore that system of living which promotes 


for the regulation of communities. 


the material welfare of the individual, 
should furnish the first or proximate 
principles upon which may be founded a 
bruad system adapted to the welfaré and 
permanence of the State. The matter is 
considered one of practical philosophy 
and involving necessarily no moral or re- 
Treated with scientific 
ethical 


ligious factors. 
directness, questions have no 
logical connection with it. Mr. Spencer, 
Dr. Wayland, Mr. Walker, and M. Bas- 
tiat are among those who discuss the 
topic apart from its ethical relations, like 
Adam Smith, defining it briefly as “the 
science of wealth,” but unlike him they in- 
dicate little or no appreciation of the mor- 
al issues its broad consideration involves. 
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The long list of authors who have bent 


their intellectual energies to the task of 
solving the problem of the true causes of 
national development and prosperity, ap- 
pear to regard increase in material re- 
sources as an indispensable adjunct to 
human happiness, or perhaps more strictly 
Fi- 
nance, banking, the laws or practices of 


as the chief coefficient of happiness. 


trade, agriculture and industrial protec- 
tion are therefore theirleadingtopics. A 
money balance in favor of the State, and 
against foreign peoples with whom trade is 
carried on, is deemed a most important 
factor of national prosperity, and an in- 
crease from year to year in property values 
looms up before them as a special indica- 
tion of substantial progress in com- 
munity wealth. Here, it is claimed, is a 
tangible expression of growth; here are 
the material data which respond to the 
scrutiny of cold logic, and gratify the 
officials who administer the finances of 
the nation. “ Mr. John Stuart Mill,” to use 
the words of Cary, “advises his readers 
that ‘the greater part in value of the wealth 
now existing in England,’ farm-houses, 
factories, a few ships and machines, being 
as he says the only exceptions, ‘ has been 
produced by human hands within the 
past twelve months,’ thus excluding from 
consideration not only the moral and 
mental elements, but also nearly all the 
accumulations of ages. .... 
“Following closely in his footsteps, 
journalists—foreign and domestic—fond- 
ly speak of raisers of corn and cotton, 
miners of coal and smelters of ores, 
spinners and weavers, tailors, shoemakers, 
and the like, as being the sole wealth 
thus wholly rejecting the 
claims to like 
Watt and Stephenson, Morse and Henry, 


producers ; 
consideration of men 


Liebig, Faraday, and thousands of others 
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to whom the world stands most indebted 
for the wonderful growth of wealth and 
power that marks the period in which we 
live.” 

Such a consideration of national eco- 
nomics evidently omits the ethical features 
of the gratitude due to these men, whose 
wonderful genius has added to the capa- 
bility and power of man, in multiplying 
the results of labor and in providing for 
his physical needs. 

Before the attempt is made to lay down 
formulas for the guidance of men in their 
daily life, we should have a clear concep- 
tion of their mental and physical nature, 
and with scientific calmness accept what 
the human organism itself teaches with 
reference to the primary essentials of 
happiness, for that is the central aim of 
all human endeavor. It certainly should 
require no argument to show that what- 
ever has a primary bearing upon the con- 
dition of man must, if positive improve- 
ment is to be attained by normal meas- 
ures, be founded in the very nature of 
man; nevertheless there are writers who 
have propounded elaborate schemes based 
upon mere assumptions, and discussing 
theories and practices in government 
and commerce in a manner entirely dis- 
connected from the personal organism of 
man. Are not these in the position of 
the father, who, desiring to please his 
son, brings him presents which have been 
selected without any regard to their 
adaptation to the boy’s wants and lean- 
ings ? 

Two grand divisions compose the 


| creature, man: Mind and Body ; each is 


a compound exhibiting by analysis almost 


| indefinite subdivision ; and although wide 


ly, if not infinitely, differing in properties 
and functions, each is closely related to 
and dependent upon the other. The 
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paramount influence, however, belongs to 
the Mind, the subtle, invisible powers of 
which, through what are called percep- 
tion, reason, sentiment, propensity, con- 
trol the action of the bodily parts. 
Mind is related directly to body through 
an organ of peculiar and complex tissue, 
How the 


is established physiologists have as yet 


called the brain. relation 
been unable to discover; but it is well 
settled that the brain is the instrument 
or agent of the mental faculties, and in- 
dicates by the elaboration of its parts, 
their size, form, consistency, etc., the 
power and activity of the faculties. Mind 
in its essence or spirit lies back of sub- 
stance and form, and impresses them with 
characteristics which are open to inter- 
pretation. The poet uttered no fantastic 
caprice when he wrote, 


“ For of the soul the body form doth take,"’ 


but a grand living truth, which the phi- 
losopher had recognized for ages, and the 
speculation of the ancient Greek that the 
head mirrored the character and mental 
power of the man, has become the fact of 
the modern anatomist, who with scientific 
exactness declares that thought, feelin, 
sentiment, occupy different regions of 
the cerebro-nervous system. 


e (70 be continued.) 


WHAT ARE OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 
READING? 


S a question most pertinent in this sea- 

son of long evenings, when the younger 
members of our household are accustom- 
ed to gather around the centre-table, each 
endeavoring in his or her fashion to make 
the time pass pleasantly. It is so easy 
now to find books that are attractive and 
useful too, that the parent who will not 





take the time to select them has no ex- 
cuse for complaining that his boys or 
girls bring books home which are utterly 
unfit for them. The great mass of par- 
ents give little heed to what their chil- 
dren read. This is a sad, nay, almost 
wicked fact, and accounts for many a 
startling development of misguided sen- 
timent or passion in which mere children 
are the principals. The boy has been 
reading some cheap tales of adventure, 
and his mind becomes fired with an ear- 
nest resolve to break away from the re- 
straints of home and the quiet order of 
his village life, and go out into the wild, 
intent upon rivaling the sanguinary ex- 
ploits of the fierce heroes about whom 
he has read; or the girl whose imagina- 
tion has been stirred by tales extreme- 
ly diluted with sickly sentiment is drawn 
into a snare by a careless or vicious 
associate, and leaves her quiet home 
suddenly, expecting to find delight and 
The direct 
cause of such occurrences is frequently 


joy in some indefinite place. 


found to be the stuff which has fallen in 
their way, and for which they have ac- 
Med- 
icists tell us of a “ Novel Disease” which 


quired a most absorbing affection. 


is becoming prevalent, and is destructive 
both to the moral and the physical con 
stitution. People who have grown up 
amid sensational literature get into list- 


less, uneven habits; they find no pleasure 


in anything but poring over pages of 


trashy story books; nothing is too star- 
tling or garish for their taste. The more 
incredible the plots, the more remote the 
incidents may be from actual life, the 
better they like the work of the story- 
teller; and feeding upon such “rot” 
they become actually deranged in mind ; 
they can not consider the real and the 
necessary from the point of view of clear- 
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ness and propriety. It is exceedingly un- 
fortunate that there are so many bad 
books afloat and so available for our bright 
boys and girls; they get into libraries 
of every kind, even those of the Sunday- 
school, as well as of the home. There 
is not prudence or care enough exercised 
in their selection by those whose duty it 
is to look after such things. Teachers, 
parents, friends, we entreat you to consid- 
er this matter honestly, earnestly, and re- 
ligiously. Talk about it with your young 
friends ; admonish them with reference to 
the books they are reading; give them 
good suggestions, and encourage them to 
peruse that which is adapted to their 
young minds and will give them a solid 
basis of growth. 


7 CU St 


TRUE TEACHERS. 


HE very animated discussion now 
going on in educational circles with 
regard to improved methods of instruct- 
ing th: young has brought very distinctly 
into view the fact that organization has 
an important bearing upon individual 
adaptation. The advocates of what is 
called the new education would have 
children trained on their practical side, 
so as to make them familiar with the mat- 
ters belonging to every-day life. They 
would help them to use their eyes and 
ears and hands and feet in orderly and 
definite ways; and they indicate a tend- 
ency of belief that the man’s best success 
is dependent upon the boy’s preparation 
for that sphere to which he shows a read- 
iness of application. But they are some- 
what handicapped in their excellent 
work through want of light as regards 
how a boy or girl shall be put in the way 
of knowing the kind of life for which he 


as all others who give any attention to 
the subject know, that it usually takes 
forty or fifty years for a man or woman 
to discover the special talent that ought 
to be known in the beginning. We claim 
that all the aids of science and art should 
be used for this important purpose; that 
mistake in the vocation chosen by a 
young man or young woman is often fa- 
tal, so far as success is concerned. If 
there be a way by which a youth’s special 
capabilities can be ascertained, that should 
be employed. 

People talk about the blindness of par- 
ents in not giving heed to the capabilities 
of their children when considering the 
subject of a future career; and yet the 
great maiority keep in the dark, and asa 
consequence, the world is pretty well 
made up of second or third rate doctors, 
ministers, lawyers, artists, writers for the 
press, carpenters, masons, tailors, etc. 
Who is to blame for this condition of 
things, if not the natural guardians of the 
young? If there be a method with a 
scientific basis assumed or real, is it not 
the duty of those who have children un- 
der their control to appeal to it and ob- 
tain what help it can afford? There are 
hundreds of people in the community 
who were once regarded as hopeless inv ..- 
lids, given up by the doctogs, but who 
came in contact with some “ quack,” 
some man berated and ridiculed, despised 
by respectable regularity, but who proved 
nevertheless most efficient in giving the 
sick ones that advice which turned them 
in the direction of health and recupera- 
tion, There is many a so-called “ quack ” 
in science whose special learning and 
practical information would put to the 
blush the most eminent professors. We 
may differ from most of our contempora- 





or she is best fitted by nature. They know, 





ries in our views of quackery, for wher 
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we find a man who possesses solid infor- 
mation and extensive experience in direct 
connection with his vocation, and we 
see that he doesn’t yield an obsequious 
respect to the conventional methods of 
society, and doesn’t belong to some close 
and select organization which assumes to 
exercise a paramount control over men of 
his profession, we are not inclined to 
cry “ Quack,” but are prompt to accord 
him the respect due to substantial merit. 

In mental philosophy that man may be 
esteemed a “quack’’ who presumes to 
make his knowledge of use to his fellows, 
because he has discovered that his studies 
are not merely high up in the region of 
verbose speculation, but have a practical 
bearing upon the life and character of 
people. But if in experience it is known 
that he does material good to those who 
accept his counsel, should not the world 
go to him for advice and help? It is dis- 
belief, however, which is most prone to 
account noble and beneficial arts and the- 
ories “ quackery.” The old-school men 
in the educational contest are ready to 
style the new-school men as impostors 
and “quacks,” but the latter have got 
the right idea in their heads and are in- 
telligent enough to perceive its truth 
and dawning possibilities of benefit to 


millions of youth. One step more and 


they will be firmly planted on the vantage 


ground of special adaptation and then ed- 
ucation will be what it should be. 


—_————--——-—-© @e — 


THE INSTITUTE COURSE OF ’83. 


*T°HE annual session of the “American 

Institute of Phrenology” was held 
as usual, beginning the first Tuesday of 
October. The students in attendance 
were in some respects exceptionally en- 
dowed, and the lectures were more ex- 
tended than usual, embracing, in addition 





to the ordinary technical subjects,a course 
of public, popular lectures, which was giv- 
en at the Cooper Institute. This last 
feature was exceedingly interesting to 
the members of the class who expect to 
teach Phrenology in public, as it gave 
them an idea of the difference between 
the sharp, critical method pursued before 
a class, and the popular treatment of the 
subject before a public audience. 

The members of the class, beside the 
possession of clear and calm intellectual 
vigor, manifested an intense earnestness 
and sincerity in the prosecution of the 
subjects of study, devoting their time and 
energy, between the lectures, to practical 
inquiries by means of measurement and 
inspection of the busts and skulls which 
were used for illustration, and also the 
measurement and examination of living 
heads. 

Two members of the class were young 
Presbyterian clergymen; one was a law- 
yer, and there were several teachers. The 
world needs the labor and influence of 
such persons as constituted the class of 
83; and we have no doubt the instruc- 
tions received will be, in the minds of 
those that preach the Gospel, like leaven, 
aiding them materially in readily compre- 
hending human character as a subject of 
study and treatment. While some will 
enter the field as lecturers and practition- 
ers, some may remain as they intended, 
in the departments of business to which 
they have heretofore been devoted. 
There is a growing opinion that merchants 
and mechanics, as well as teachers, law- 
yers, and ministers, need all that can be 
known in regard to human character as 
revealed by Phrenology ; and that their 
power will be more than doubled for 
good by such knowledge. 

It must be apparent to every thought- 
ful person, that as the mind of each per- 
son has original peculiarities, and its 
special susceptibility to culture and in- 
fluence, no single rule of action can prop- 
erly apply to all in the class-room, in the 
store, or in society; consequently he who 
would adapt himself to every kind of 
pupil, or customer, or auditor, in private 
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or public, should know how to read the 
peculiarities of each one, so as to adapt 
the language and manner to the disposi- 
tion of the person addressed. Men who 
have the talent and the culture to under- 





as much business among strangers, or 
anywhere wield an influence vastly greater 
than he who is deficient in this respect. 
Hence such knowledge is of the first im- 
portance to professional and business 
people. S. 





stand human nature, will do three times 
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Go Our €orrespondents, 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one gues- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
fs many soy if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
im the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir AN INQuiRY Fait ‘ro Receive ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

To Our ConrrisuTors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
t/ our contributors generally should observe the Sol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary locut the page into takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon, 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulin the matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note’’ size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compesitor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like toread long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuliname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. 1x ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the editor if 
this is done. Anonymous letters will not be con- 
sidered. 





GaPiInG. — D., ENGLAND. — Surprise, 
close attention, eager interest may cause a person 


to open the mouth. So too listlessness, indiffer- 
ence, the condition of being bored may produce 
gaping. Habit has much to do with this as with 


other attitudes of the features. By watchfulness | 


you may break yourself of the tendency to gape. 


MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT.—O. R. D.— 
The description of the Motive Temperament given 
in ‘* How to Read Character” is brief, but in the 
main correct. 
found in combination so that their special charac- 
teristics are much modified by mixture. The Motive 





Temperament is perhaps the most strongly marked 
in every-day life ; that is, we find its characteristics 
more distinctly shown in people than are the char- 
acteristics of the others. This is true of our Amer- 
ican life, because the stimulus of activity which 
pervades the atmosphere tends to make the bodily 
framework bold in outline. It is, of course, in the 
man whose vocation and habits are of the physical 
order that we find this temperament. The Mental 
Temperament is almost as well marked in those 
whose pursuit is of the interior, sedentary class. 


SELECTING A WIFE.—C, B.—This sub- 
ject is a very important one; so important indeed, 
that we can not treat it lightly, and can not advise 
upon so small a basis as your description of charac- 
teristics. The examiner should have the person 
himself or herself present when he offers advice on 
the subject of choosing a life companion. 


LOWER JAw.—L. M. 0.—The contour 
of the lower jaw is dependent upon temperament 
for the most part. Appearances differ too when 
the face is eshy or wanting in abundance of tissue. 
A strong Motive Temperament has a strong muscu- 
lar constitution, backed by a strong and large, bony 
framework. You will find that those who are 
powerfully constituted physically have large jaws, 
the angle of the lower maxillary is rounding and 
deep. One with a long, narrow chin, is usually 
light in bone, and thinly covered with adipose tis- 
sue, the temperament being of the mental typr. 
The impressions upon the character, therefore, whicn 
the frame of the face is bold and powerful, are of 
the Motive order, and of course when it is light, 
thin, sharp, are of the Mental character. 


PORTRAIT OF A MURDERER.—C. B.— 
There are characteristics of expression in this por- 
trait which are not specially agreeable, although the 
form indicates good intellectual endowment. We 
think the man was rather given to despondency, a 
feeling which may have grown upon him with 
years, and was due to causes outside. The por- 
trait of his wife shows a sharp, angular, fitful na- 
ture, something of the scold or vixen ; one of those 


Generally the Temperaments are | women who would worry the life out of a patient, 


kindly nature. The man possesses qualities of re- 
finement, and with that a great deal of sensitiveness 
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and intolerance of the rude and irregular ; he would 
be most likely to show much restlessness and irrita- 
tion under forced restraint. In congenial relations, 
however, be would show himself an agreeable man. 
The children’s likenesses are fatherly more than 
motherly. In expression, taken altogether, the face 
of this alleged murderer bears the marks of a char- 
acter that has been wrought upon by unhappy cir- 
cumstances, so that it possessés morbid elements with 
a tendency to fitful malignity. Such a case is ex- 
ceedingly interesting for the student of charac er, 
and we should be glad to have a careful analysis of 
it. There might have been an epileptic strain in his 
organism, which produced occasionally fits of mel- 
ancholy or short periods of actual insanity. 


2 eo 


PERSONAL. 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN, distinguished as the 
early promoter of the Brahmo-Somaj in India, died 
early in January, Allusion is made to him in the 
sketch of Mr. Mozoomdar in this number. 


A PEASANT named Zygelof lately died at Odessa, 
ayed 147 years. His son is still alive at the age of 
117; he has a grandson of 85, and a great-grand- 
son of 4o years. Give us more data; we are doubt- 
ful. 

TURGENIEFF's brain weighed, it is said, 2012 
grammes (over 70 ounces), and was the heaviest 
human brain ever weighed. The average weight is 
1390 grammes. Cuvier’s brain weighed 1800 
grammes. 

CaNpIpATES for places in the schools of Michigan 
must prepare to pass a satisfactory examination in 
physiology and hygiene, with particular reference to 
the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and nar- 
cotics upon the human system. The law takes ef- 
fect Sept. rst, this year. 


7. 


OLD SHOES. 


How much a man is like old shoes ! 

For instance, both a soul may lose ; 

Roth have been tanned ; both are made tight 
Ry cobblers ; both get left and right ; 

Botn need a mate to be complete, 

And both are made to zo on feet, 

They both need heeling, oft are sold, 

And both in time all turn to mold. 

With shoes the last is first ; with men 

The first shall be the last ; and when 

The shoes wear out they're mended new : 
When men wear out they're men-dead, too. 
They both are trod upon, and both 

Will tread on others, nothing loath. 

Roth have their ties, and both incline 
When polished in the world to shine : 

And both peg out—and would you choose 
To be a man or be his shoes ? 

















in this department we give short reviews 1 suh 
New Books as pudlishers sec Ait to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and Yustly, and aiso to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


SUICIDE: History of the Penal Laws re- 
lating to it in their Legal, Social, Moral, and Re- 
ligious Aspects, in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By R. S. Guernsey, of the New York Bar. Read 
before the New York Medico-Legal Society, Sep- 
tember 23, 1875. Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 
pp. 46. New York: L. R. Strouse & Co, 

In so limited a space as 46 octavo pages it could 
not be expected that the subject of Suicide would 
be treated with that thoroughness of topic and illus- 
tration which would satisfy a critic well read in the 
mortuary statistics of civilized nations ; but for the 
purposes of the average practitioner of law or 
medicine the volume is a very useful compilation. 
We advise our law-makers to read it, and apply 
some of the hints, which they will certainly obtain 
by so doing, to legislation for the estoppel of the 
growing evil of /e/o de se among us. Mr. Guern- 
sey gives us a practical notion of the extent of the 
literature of suicide, and how multiform are its 
phases, and not unfrequently suggests a point hav- 
ing a psychological bearing which would doubtless 
prove an interesting study if followed up. 


HAND-SAwS: THEIR USE, CARE, AND 


Asuse. How to Select, and how to File them. 

By Fred, T. Hodgson. 

Is another practical work from a writer who has 
a close eye to the wants of the mechanic. It is 
filled with directions, hints, and advice that will be 
welcomed especially by the fellow who “never saw 
a saw saw like his saw saws.” The items relate to 
selecting, using, and filing all sorts of saws, and il- 
lustrations accompany the text to make the clear 
language clearer. The book is published by the 
Industrial Publication Company of New York, 
Price $1. 


FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. A Man- 
ual of Hygiene for Women and the Household. 
By Mrs. EF. G. Cook, M.D. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 292. Cloth, price, $1.50. New York: Fow- 
ler & Wells, publishers, 

We have looked into this work with much inter- 
est, because from the first line of the preface to the 
last of Chapter XX, it bears the impress of a “ first 
hand” treatise,—not the compilation of one who 
knows a little of hygiene and physiology, and em- 
ploys leisure in making up a book for reputation, 
but the sincere and thoughtful notes of a physician 


| who writes what she has seen and what she knows, 
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and believes implicitly that she can do society some 

good by giving to its mothers and daughters the 

best fruits of a long experience. 

She knows what women need ; a wife and mother 
herself, a physician who has ministered in a thou- 
sand homes, she comes before the public with au- 
thority to tell some things, at least, which have not 
become commonplace in the literature of special 
physiology, and many things of high practical im- 
portance which should be known to all women, and 
men too. ‘The demands of society must be 
studied, and that which kills ignored,” Dr, Cook 
says, ‘‘ if women wish to attain to a state of phys- 
ical perfection,” and then she insists that ‘‘it is no 
more difficult to understand the laws of health than 
many other things in which women become pro- 
ficient. If they study them with as much thought 
as is given to the making’of dresses and bonnets, 
or in vieing with each other in making dainties for 
the table, they will find them quite as easy.” 

Writing earnestly, and with all the confidence of 
experience, the author is clear and direct in her 
style and simple in phraseology, adapting her book 
to the use of all classes of women. She would re- 
deem them from slavery to pernicious habits by 
explaining how bad habits injure the health and 
body; and by giving them good counsel and in- 
struction, she would make them obedient to the 
principles of physiology and hygiene. 

BEYOND THE GATES. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, author of ‘* The Gates Ajar,” etc. 
16mo, pp. 196. Price $1.25. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Books, whether of the essay class or of the nar- 
rative type, that touch upon the subject of the 
future estate of man, that life beyond whose near 
boundary is death, possess an attraction for a large 
circle of people. We do not refer to spiritualists 
when we say this, but to people who make up the 
rank and file of society, the average church attend- 
ant and believer in Christianity. To them that 
have seen beloved friends close their eyes in death, 
books that depict in well-chosen terms and feeling 
vein the joyous life of a Paradisiacal existence, 
come as soothing and assuring ministers. Miss 
Phelps caught public attention some years ago by 
her “Gates Ajar,” in which she pictured some 
vistas of the life immortal, seen as it were from 
afar or through a haze. Now she comes witha 
volume which presents what seems to be an inner 
view of heaven, its pursuits and experience being 
related, as it were, from the experience of one who 
is there and has been permitted to communicate 
with the dear ones left behind. It reminds us of a 
book lately published by a Swedenborgian, but in 
some respects is more refined in tone, and its in- 
cidents are more skillfuly managed. The author is 
quite free from restraints that might be supposed to 
color the imagination of a sectarian, yet indicates 
throughout the purpose of one who is earnest in 
her endeavor to present a picture of spiritual things 
which shall be pure, healthful, and elevating, and 
withal devout. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Soncs OF FLOWERS. Pansies, Columbines, 
Daisies, Ferns ; Painted and Illustrated by Susie B. 
Schelding. Small quarto, price $1.50. White, 
Stokes & Allen, Publishers, New York. Nothing 
could be more appropriate as a gift to a lady friend 
than this. The designs are in oil colors, and vividly 
represent the flowers for which they are named. 
As to the poetical selections, they are entirely ap- 
propriate. 

Susie’s Opinions, and Other Stories. By Faye 
Huntington, author of ‘‘ Ripley Parsonage,” etc. 

HOLLY Sprays. By Lucia E. V. Campbell. 
Both are titles of two short stories adapted to in- 
terest young people. They are well written, lively, 
instructive. Published by the National Temperance 
Society of New York. Price in cloth, 60 cents each. 

ONE THOUSAND AND ONE RIDDLES, by Nellie 
Greenway, is a little collection of riddles, conun- 
drums, enigmas, and hints for acting charades. A 
pleasant little book for children to have at this 
holiday season, on account of its many suggestions 
for home amusement. Price 15 cents. J. S. Ogilvie 
& Co., New York. 


THE SANITARIAN for January appears in a 
new form, that of a monthly. It is considerably 
enlarged, and thus contains a greater variety of 
matter than before, and we note a decided improve- 
ment in its general character. We are glad to ac- 
knowledge it in this column, because of the inde- 
pendence usually exhibited by its editor on the sub- 
jects of sanitation, a point of difference from the 
other so-called sanitary periodicals which is very 
marked. Price $4 a year. A. N. Bell, M.D., is 
editor. New York. 

THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER, New 
York, is deserving of commendation to a mechanic ; 
every number containing material of service to 
workers in iron and wood, 

THE HOME JOURNAL maintains its place as a 
society organ; but we think it has shown an im- 
proved literary character of late; its articles on lan- 
guage and art matters come from excellent sources. 


THE MusICcAL HERALD, a monthly published in 
Boston, deserves mention, being less trashy in its 
make-up than the majority of current literature re- 
lating to music. 


Wipe Awake for January promises a feast of 
good things to the juveniles of ’84 who shall read it ; 
we think that its tone will have less of the ‘‘ awful 
funny ” than heretofore ; and supply to its youthful 
subscribers and readers food for some sober reflec- 
tion. 

THE ECLECTIC MAGAZINE AND FOREIGN LItT- 
ERATURE. E, R. Pelton, publisher, New York. 
The Art Fournal, published by Mr. Thomas, of 
New York, and Harper's Bazar, the weekly organ 
of fashion and society so well known to American 
ladies, have begun the year in a manner which must 
be satisfactory to those who receive their current 
visits. 
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NOTICE.—The Phrenological and Publishing Business, which has been conducted by 8. R. Wetis & Co., is 
-ontinaed under the firm namé of FowLter & Weis. Correspondents, Agents, and others, when communicating 
on business matters connected with this office, should uddress their orders to FOWLER & WELLS, 753 Broap- 
wary, New York, and .ot to any PERSON conuected with the office. Postage-stamps received for fractional parts 
of adollar. Do not tear them apart, and do not stick them to your letter. Prepay all letters in full with 2-cent 


stamps. Give name and full address every time you write. 





The Subscription Price o/ the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 
is $2.00 a year, payable in advance, or $2.25 
when premiums offered are sent to subscribers. 

Momey, when sent by mail, should be in the 
Sorm of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmas- 
lersare required to Register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by 
mail, as it is almost sure to wear a hole in the 
envelope and be lost. 

Postage-Stamps will be received for 
fractional parts of a dollar, These should never 
be stuck to the letters, and should always be sent 
in sheets ; that is, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be made at 
any time by giving the old as well as the new ad- 
dress, but not without this information. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer, 
should inclose stamp for return postage, and be 
sureand give name and full address every time 
you write, 

Att Letters should be addressed to Fowler 
> Wells, and not to any person connected with 
the office. In this way only can prompt and care- 
ful attention be secured. 

Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., 
may be ordered from this office at Publishers’ 
prices. 

Agents Wanted /or ‘he PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL and our Book Publications, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. 

Our Premiuin List, giving complete de- 
scriptions of the Premiums offered to subscribers, 
sent on application. 

Our Desceriplive Catalogues wi// 
be sent to any address on receipt of stamp for 
postage. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New York. 


For Twenty Years,—We take the 
liberty of pripting the following appreciative letter : 
“*Emporta, Kansas, December. 17, 1883. 
‘““Messrs. FowLer & WELLS: The premium, ‘ Dis- 
eares of Modern Life,’ received. I think that you could 
not bave chosen any better book upon the subject. I 
can substantiate a great deal of what is said from per- 
sonal experience in regard to overlifting. andif the 
book were read by the majority of mechanics and la- 
boring men it would save an untold amount of pain and 
misery. I amin duty bound to say a word of encour- 
agement and approval of the works published by Fow- 
LER & WELLS. It is over twenty years since 1 becamea 
reader of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and through 
the JouRNAL I was introduced to works of Dr. Trall, 
the great apostle of Hydropathy. It bas saved me 
hundreds of dollars, and last July was the means of 
saving my little boy from summer complaint, after 
he had been given up to die by the doctor. We 
thought it best to cull a doctor to see him or else our 
neighbors would say that we caused his death through 
neglect. Ideas are beginnivg to change here of late. 
I will not burden you any more at present with mul- 
tiplication of words, but I feel it a duty to thank you 
once in twenty years tor good advice given, and fur- 
ther, that you have been the means of setting one 
upon the right track. 
* Yours respectfully, Wa. Corpett.”’ 


More Evidence, — The following 
furnishes additional evidence of the value of our pub- 
lications : 


“ Waite Asu, December 10, 1883. 

“ Would you please be so kind as to let me kuow if 
you +tilicontinue to publish THe Science or HEALTH. 

“T have lately come into possession of some of the 
first numbers published in 1872 and 1873, and I am 
convinced from reading them, that health can only be 
maintained and restored, if lost,on hygienic princi- 
ples. 

“T have been in my experience like the poor woman 
in Mark's Gospel, who had an issue of blood for twelve 
years, ‘ And suffered many things of many physicians, 
and had spent all that she had, and was nothing bet- 
tered, but rather grew worse.” 

“My case was a poor stomach and has been troubied 
foreight years. Tricd Allopathic, Homeopathic, Her- 
balists, ete., nothing bettered, only grew worse. 

“IT see from THe Science or HeEattH that the 
cause of all my dyspepsia was my transgre-sion of 
hygienic priuciple- and that alone will restore me 
No drugs have entered my mouth since reading Tas 
Science oF HEALTH, and I feel better. What a 
world of delusion we live in. 

“Yours respectfully, J. B. F™ 
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and believes implicitly that she can do society some 

good by giving to its mothers and daughters the 

best fruits of a long experience. 

She knows what women need ; a wife and mother 
herself, a physician who has ministered in a thou- 
sand homes, she comes before the public with au- 
thority to tell some things, at least, which have not 
become commonplace in the literature of special 
physiology, and many things of high practical im- 
portance which should be known to all women, and 
men too. ‘*The demands of society must be 
studied, and that which kills ignored,” Dr. Cook 
says, ‘if women wish to attain to a state of phys- 
ical perfection,” and then she insists that ‘‘it is no 
more difficult to understand the laws of health than 
many other things in which women become pro- 
ficient. If they study them with as much thought 
as is given to the making’of dresses and bonnets, 
or in vieing with each other in making dainties for 
the table, they will find them quite as easy.” 

Writing earnestly, and with all the confidence of 
experience, the author is clear and direct in her 
style and simple in phraseology, adapting her book 
to the use of all classes of women. She would re- 
deem them from slavery to pernicious habits by 
explaining how bad habits injure the health and 
body ; and by giving them good counsel and in- 
struction, she would make them obedient to the 
principles of physiology and hygiene. 

BEYOND THE GaTES. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, author of ** The Gates Ajar,” etc. 
16mo, pp. 196. Price $1.25. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Books, whether of the essay class or of the nar- 
rative type, that touch upon the subject of the 
future estate of man, that life beyond whose near 
boundary is death, possess an attraction for a large 
circle of people. We do not refer to spiritualists 
when we say this, but to people who make up the 
rank and file of society, the average church attend- 
ant and believer in Christianity. To them that 
have seen beloved friends close their eyes in death, 
books that depict in well-chosen terms and feeling 
vein the joyous life of a Paradisiacal existence, 
come as soothing and assuring ministers. Miss 
Phelps caught public attention some years ago by 
her “Gates Ajar,” in which she pictured some 
vistas of the life immortal, seen as it were from 
afar or through a haze. Now she comes witha 
volume which presents what seems to be an inner 
view of heaven, its pursuits and experience being 
related, as it were, from the experience of one who 
is there and has been permitted to communicate 
with the dear ones left behind. It reminds us of a 
book lately published by a Swedenborgian, but in 
some respects is more refined in tone, and its in- 
cidents are more skillfuly managed. The author is 
quite free from restraints that might be supposed to 
color the imagination of a sectarian, yet indicates 
throughout the purpose of one who is earnest in 
her endeavor to present a picture of spiritual things 
which shall be pure, healthful, and elevating, and 
withal devout. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Soncs OF FLOWERS. Pansies, Columbines, 
Daisies, Ferns ; Painted and Illustrated by Susie B. 
Schelding. Small quarto, price $1.50. White, 
Stokes & Allen, Publishers, New York. Nothing 
could be more appropriate as a gift to a lady friend 
than this. The designs are in oil colors, and vividly 
represent the flowers for which they are named. 
As to the poetical selections, they are entirely ap- 
propriate. 

Sustie’s Opinions, and Other Stories. By Faye 
Huntington, author of ‘* Ripley Parsonage,” etc. 

HOLLY Sprays. By Lucia E. V. Campbell. 
Both are titles of two short stories adapted to in- 
terest young people. They are well written, lively, 
instructive. Published by the National Temperance 
Society of New York. Price in cloth, 60 cents each. 

ONE THOUSAND AND ONE RIDDLES, by Nellie 
Greenway, is a little collection of riddles, conun- 
drums, enigmas, and hints for acting charades. A 
pleasant little book for children to have at this 
holiday season, on account of its many suggestions 
for home amusement. Price 15 cents. J. S. Ogilvie 
& Co., New York. 


THE SANITARIAN for January appears in a 
new form, that of a monthly. It is considerably 
enlarged, and thus contains a greater variety of 
matter than before, and we note a decided improve- 
ment in its general character. We are glad to ac- 
knowledge it in this column, because of the inde- 
pendence usually exhibited by its editor on the sub- 
jects of sanitation, a point of difference from the 
other so-called sanitary periodicals which is very 
marked, Price $4 a year. A. N. Bell, M.D., is 
editor. New York. 

THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER, New 
York, is deserving of commendation to a mechanic ; 
every number containing material of service to 
workers in iron and wood, 

THE HOME JOURNAL maintains its place as a 
society organ; but we think it has shown an im- 
proved literary character of late; its articles on lan- 
guage and art matters come from excellent sources. 

THE MusIcAL HERALD, a monthly published in 
Boston, deserves mention, being less trashy in its 
make-up than the majority of current literature re- 
lating to music. 


Wipe Awake for January promises a feast of 
good things to the juveniles of '84 who shall read it ; 
we think that its tone will have less of the ‘‘ awful 
funny ” than heretofore ; and supply to its youthful 
subscribers and readers food for some sober reflec- 
tion. 

THe ECLECTIC MAGAZINE AND FOREIGN LIt- 
ERATURE. E, R. Pelton, publisher, New York. 
The Art Fournal, published by Mr. Thomas, of 
New York, and /arger’s Bazar, the weekly organ 
of fashion and society so well known to American 
ladies, have begun the year in a manner which must 
be satisfactory to those who receive their current 
visits. 
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NOTICE.—The Phrenological and Publishing Business, which has been conducted by S. R. Weis & Co., is 


-ontinaed under the firm namé of FowLer & WELLS. 


Correspondents, Agents, and others, when communicating 


on business matters connected with this office, should address their orders to FOWLER & WELLS, 753 Broap- 
war, New York, and cot to any PERSON convected with the office. Postage-stamps received for fractional parts 


of a dollar. 
stamps. 


Do not tear them apart, and do not stick them to your letter. 
Give name and full address every time you write. 


Prepay all letters in full with 2-cent 





The Subscription Price o/ the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 
is $2.00 a year, payable in advance, or $2.25 
when premiums offered are sent to subscribers. 

Momey, when sent by mail, should be in the 
Sorm of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Drafts on 
All Postmas- 


tersare required to Register letters whenever re- 


New York, or Registered Letters. 


quested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by 
mail, as it is almost sure to wear a hole in the 
envelope and be lost. 

Postage-Stamps will be received for 
Sractional parts of a dollar. These should never 
be stuck to the letters, and should always be sent 
in sheets ; that is, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be made at 
any time by giving the old as well as the new ad- 
dress, but not without this information. 

Letters of Lnquiry requesting an answer, 
should inclose stamp for return postage, and be 
sureand give name and full address every time 
you write, 

All Letters should be addressed to Fowler 
> Wells, and not to any person connected with 
the office. In this way only can prompt and care- 
ful attention bé secured. 

Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., 
may be ordered from this office at Publishers’ 
prices. 

Agents Wanted /or ‘ie PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL and our Book Publications, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. 

Our Premiuin List, giving complete de- 
scriptions of the Premiums offered to subscribers, 
sent on application. 

Our Descriplive Catalogues wii/ 
be sent to any address on receipt of stamp for 
Address 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New York. 


poe. stage, 


For Twenty Years,—We take the 

liberty of pripting the following appreciative letter: 
‘“*Eaporta, Kansas, December. 17, 1883. 

‘*Messrs. FowLer & WeELits: The premium, ‘ Dis- 
eares of Modern Life,’ received. I think that you could 
not have chosen any better book upon the subject. I 
can substantiate a great deal of what is said from per- 
sonal experience in regard to overlifting. andif the 
book were read by the majority of mechanics and la- 
boring men it would save an untold amount of pain and 
misery. I amin duty bourd to say a word of encour- 
agement and approval of the works published by Fow- 
LER & WELLS. It is over twenty years since l becamea 
reader of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and through 
the JouRNAL I was introduced tu works of Dr. Trall, 
the great apostle of Hydropathy. It bas saved me 
hundreds of dollars, and last July was the means of 
saving my little boy from summer complaint, after 
he had been given up to die by the doctor. We 
thought it best to call a doctor to see him or else our 
neighbors would say that we caused his death through 
neglect. Ideas are beginniug to change here of late. 
I will not burden you any more at present with maul- 
tiplication of words, but I feel it a duty to thank you 
once in twenty years tor good advice given, and fur- 
ther, that you have been the means of setting one 
upon the right track. 


* Yours respectfully, Wa. CorBetrt.’’ 


More Evidence, — The following 
furni=hes additional evidence of the value of our pub- 
lications : 


“ Waite Asu, December 10, 1883. 

*“ Would you please be so kind as to let me know if 
you still continue to publish THe Science or HeaLtu. 

“T have lately come into possession of some of the 
first numbers published in 1872 and 1873, and I am 
convinced from reading them, that health can only be 
maintained and restored, if lost,on hygienic princi- 
ples. 

“T have been in my experience jike the poor woman 
in Mark's Gospel, who had an issue of blood for twelve 
years, ‘ And suffered many things of many physicians, 
and had spent all that she had, and was nothing bet- 
tered, but rather grew worse.’ 

“ My case was a poor stomach and has been troubled 
foreight years. Tried Allopathic, Homeopathic, Her- 
balists, etc., nothing bettered, only grew worse. 

“IT see from THe Science or HeattH that the 
cause of all my dyspepsia was my transgression of 
hygienic priuciple= and that alone will restore me 
No drugs have evtered my mouth since reading Tas 
Science oF Heats, and I feel better. What a 
world of delusion we live in. 

“Yours respectfully, J. B. F ™ 





[Our new books and new editions for the past year 
are now before the public, and being well received. 


Health in the Household, or Hygienic Cook- 
ery, ($2.00), is receiving words of praize from all direc- 
tioas. We print below a few brief extracts from 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“ This work contains a good deal of excellent advice 
about wholesome food, and give- directions for p:epar- 
ing many dishes in a way that will make luxuries for 
the palate out of many simple production< of Nature 
which are now lost or preserved by a vicious cookery.” 
—Home Journal. 

“ Another bcok on cookery, and one that appears to 
be fully the equal in all respects. and superior to many 
ol its predecessors. Simplicity ix zought to be blended 
with science, economy with ail the enjoyments of the 
table, and health and happiness with an ample house- 
hold liberality. Every pur-e and every taste will find 
in Mrs. Dodds’ book, material within its means of gra-p 
for efficient kitchen administration.”"— New York Star. 

“She sets forth the why and wherefore of cookery, 
and devotes the larger portion of the work to those arti- 
cles essential te good blood, strong bodies, and vigor- 
ous minds.”"— New Haren Register. 

“She evidently knowe what -he is writing about, 
and her book is eminently practical upon every page. 
It is more than a book of recipes for making soups. and 
pics, and cake; it ixan educator of how to make the 
home the abode of healthful people. The writing is 
systematic, precixe, and no recipe is given, we are as- 
sured, that bas not been tuily and carefully tested..’"— 
The Daily Inter-Ocean, Chicago, lil. 

* The book is a good one and should be given a p!ace 
inevery well-regulated cuisine." —Indianapolis Journal. 

“ As a comprehensive work on the subject of health- 
ful cookery, there is no other in print which i< superior, 
and which brings the subject ~o ciearly and squarely to 
the under-tanding of an average housckeeper. The 
recipes, a~ weil as the information. gencral directions, 
etc., are given in explicit, sin.ple langusge, so that no 
one can mistake them."’— Methodist Recorder. 

“ We sev no reason why it should pot go into every 
household. The recipes are numerous and, we judge, 
admirable. We believe thoxe for prepur ng cereals, 
cooking iruits and vegetables, making the Ivast objec- 
tionable sorts of pastry, are among the best available. 
The book is desirable on that account and we recom- 
mend it to our readers as a valuable addition to the 
store library.""—American Grocer. 


A Bachelor's Talks About Married t ife 
and Things Adjacent, ($1.50), is one of the hand- 
somest volumes we have ever published. Like the au- 
thor’s former work, * Life at Home,” it discusses the 
mo-t intimate of domestic relations from a practical 
stand-poiot. His chapters are not prolonged essays, 
but short, sprightly, and cheeriul, agreeable to read and 
to be heard read. at I= just the book to be placed in the 
hands of young people about to be married ; excellent 
for those who are married. and well suited to those 
who know bat little of this institution. Our reader- 
who wish fur some delightiul reading should send for 
this. 


Life at tlome, or the Family and Its Members, 
($1.50).—We have published a new edition of this, uni- 
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form in size, style. etc., with “ Bachelor’s Talks.” Of 
the first edition of this book, the Prairie Farmer sass : 

“ This book is full of hearty good sense. Every hus- 
band who reads it will be the better husband: and 
every wife will draw from it strergth to make home 
pleasant.” 

The New York Observer eaid : 
copy iv every house.” 


“We would have a 


For Mothers and Danghters«; a Manu:! of 
Hygiene for Women and the Houscheld, ($1.50).— We 
have here a practical and useful volume, and one which 
should find its way into the bands of every woman who 
prizes good health for her own sake and for the sake of 
others. It contains chapters on physiology and hy- 
giene, conveying information on theee subjects in a 
plain ard inteiligible manner; also chapters on the 
diseases of women and their special cure and treatment: 
also the care and training of children. Ladies can do 
well in introducing this work. 


Health by Exercise, ($1.50).—Under this title 
we have published a new edition of Dr. Taylor’s work 
on the Movement Cure, which has been out of print 
for sume time. This is the most important work pub- 
lished on the promotion of health and strength by sys- 
te matized exercise, and one which has already, in fo:- 
mer editions, been widely circulated. 


Horses, Their Feed and ‘their Feet, (i0c.) 
— This new manual of hor-e hygiene, by Pr. Page, 
is attracting widespread atiention, and is being rea. 
and di-cus-ed in all directions. The ideas and sugges- 
tions given are new, and as experience is proving, most 
invaluable. A new edition is nearly ready, containing 
several pages of additional matter, and also a number 
of full-page illustrations of famous horses, including 
‘“Jay-Eye-see,” “ Alcantara,” “ Parole,” “ Eole.” 
* Miss Woodruff,” and others, with specimens of 
the “Clydesdale.” ‘** Norman,” “ English Draught 
Horse,” etce., making it a very attractive as well as u-e- 
ful volume. Agents can du well with this, as bor:e- 
owners are always interested in horse books, 


The Farm Journal,a live publication issued at Phila- 
delphia, says: 

* We believe the most sensible and nseful book on 
the care and management of Horses ever issued in this 
country, is that of Dr. age, entitled: * Treatment of 
Horses, their Feed and their Feet,’ published b; 
Fowler & Wells, New York. We say distinctly and 
emphatically that every turmer in Ameiica ought to 
nave a copy of it. We have noearthiy inierest in +a;- 
ing so except our desire to benefit our readers. There 
have been su many silly, sickening, ponsen-ical books 
on the horse printed that it is a relief and « pleasure to 
commend this common-sense and practical work to the 
public.” 


The Health, Miscellany, (25c.), is a collection 


| of important papers on health subjects, illustrated with 


more than fifty engravings; containing chapters cn 
the Ext-rnal Sensvs ; the Cause and Cure of the Back- 
ache, e-pecially in women ; Dr. Trall’s celebrated arti- 


| ele on Chronic Catar: hb, Causes and Treatment ; a chap- 


ter on Ethnology and Races of Men; Bodily Posi- 
tions and Dress ,in tclation to Health and Form,” 
fully illustrated. Auestended article on ** The Struc- 
ture and Cure of the Teeth’; Sir Edward Bulwer-Lyt- 
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ton’s “ Confessions of a Water-cure Patient,’ “ Hygi- 
enic Agriculture and Hygienic Dwellings,”’ an article 


on “Getting Used to Unhealthfal Habits,’ * The | 
| experiences like ours, I huve written this, and to thank 


Causes of Malarial Di<cases,” “‘The Treatment of 
Rheamatism,” etc. From the above it will be seen that 
this pamphlet must be worth, to any one interested in 


health subjects, much more than its price. which is | 


only 25 cents. 


Yor Girls, ($1.00).—Mrs. Shepherd’s work on health 
and hygiene for girls ix meeting with rapid sules. The 
fifth large edition is now printing, and the book is 
doing a vast amount of good. We hope every mother 
of a young girl wil! send for this, er at least send for 
the circular for mothers, containing the author's ad- 
dress to them, and the opiuions of representative 
people in regard to this book. 


THE FOLLOWING APPRECIATIVE LETTER 
from a successful teacher should be read by other 
teachers of young ladie-, who should follow Mrs. 
Webster's example, and place this work in the hands 


of their girls: 
“ AvRORA, IIl., November 19, 1883. 


“Fowiten & WELLS.--Gentlemen: 1 have carefully 
read ‘ For Girls’ and feel that nothing can more fully 
exprese my great interest in this pure and practical 
little book than to say, I have placed it in the hands of 
our young ladies. 

‘**For some time past we have held weekly meetings, 
in which all matters of health have been fally discussed. 
For Girls’ will be of the greatest possible assistance 
to us. Mrs. H. B. WessTer. Pri ceptress, 

“ Fennings Sem. and Aurora Normal School.” 


How To FEED THE Bay (50 cents).— 
Dr. Page’s work on *‘ Infant Dietetics” continues to at- 
tract the atteution of thinking parents and physicians 
who profit greatly by its teachings. We take the lib- 
erty of publi-hing the following letter received by the 
author : 


How THE SYKES FAMILY WAS MADE 
Happry.—The following letier explains itself: 
“Ware, Mass., Decem/er 10, 1883, 
* Dr. C. E. Pace, 130 West 44th Street, New York. 

* DEAR Sin :—Our baby was born on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1582, and was a pice plump fellow; but as the 
mother could not supply him with his natural food, 
we tried milk and water, feeding him every two hours. 
That not agreeing with him, we tried ‘ Mellen’s Food,’ 
and gave him that as often, day and night. If he 
cried we supposed he was hungry, and would fill 
him up again. Finally we had «a sick child all the 
time. He had congestion of the lungs twice, and 
was a very sick baby till be was four months old, and 
the doctor said he did not think it wuuld live through 
the summer. A good many others thought the same ; 
but at that time I saw a notice of your book, ‘ How to 
Feed the Baby.’ I immediately sent for and read it 
carefully. We were very much impressed by its teach- 
ings, and abandoned the patent food, put thought the 
advice as to number of meals rather extreme, and 20 
began by teeding cow's milk, but oftener than you rec- 
omtueuded. He immediately began to improve. We 
fed him thus for a time, but soon decided to adopt your 
sy-tem entire; and the result soon was all that we 
could ask. Now we have a wel! baby, who goes to 
sleep at 6:30 p.m., and sleeps ail night. besides having 
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two naps of two hours each during the day: and he is 
a joy andacomfort to the household. Feeling sure that 
the author of such a book must be gratified to know of 


you for the good we have all received from it. 
~ Respectfully yours, C. A. Syxgs."’ 


THE FOLLOWING SPEAKS VOLUMES 
ror IrseLtF.—Walter Woodman, M.D., of Portland, Mc., 
a physician of high standing in his city, thus speaks of 
his experience with Dr. Page’s theory of rearing infants. 
He hav put the system taught in * How to Feed the 
Baby * to a teat with bis own infant, who at the time 
of writing was two months old. He says: 

“The baby is very strong, and not fat. To the horror 
of his nurse he has gained but a trifle over two 
pounds in two months ; nor does it comfort her, a- it 
does his parents so fully, to point to the fact that he has 
held his head erect from the moment of bis birth, that 
his eyes have never been dimmed, that his color has 
always been good, that he has slept what in most babies 
would he considered the sleep of paregoric, and that his 
strength is phenomenal.” 

This babe has never been nursed at night. He has 
nursed five times during the day, and only five, from 
the first. As this did not fatten him, there seemed no 
occasion for reducing the number of meals. In mauy 
cases it would shortly prove necessary to reduce the 
nursings to four, perbaps to three, unless the parents 
were satisfied to have their babes snffer from colic and 
become obese in order to be * in the fashion,’ regard- 
less of the dangerous, perhaps fatal consequences. 

This is the kinJ of testimony we are receiving from 
those who have sent for this little work and followed 
its enggestions. Fifty cents can be invested in no 
other way that will bring eo good returns as in sending 
for ** How to Feed the Baby.” 


IN PRESS. 

The following works are now in press ; seme of them 
have been previously announced, but the pablication 
has been somewhat delayed : 


A Catechism of Phrenology, (vc.).—Ilus- 
tratiag the principles of the science by means of short 
conver-ations, questions and an<wers. This work, 
which was first published in Edinburgh many years 
ago, had a wide circulation. It has been out of print 
since the death of the author, and thi< new edition has 
been carefully edited and revised by Mr. Sizer, making 
it even more practical and useful than Lefore. It pre- 
sents the subject ina familiar mauner, and is especially 
adapted for use among the young. 


Comparative Phystognomy, or Resem- 
blances between Men and Animals, by James W. Red- 
field, ($2.50).—This unique work has been out of print 
for many y°are. We have in press a new and handsome 
edition, containing 340 engraving-, and includes the re- 
semblauces of hyman beings to beasts and birds of all 
classes, The Germans to lions: the Laplanders to 
Reindeer; Englishmen to bulls: Ltalians to horses ; 
Yankecs to bears, etc., etc. In illustrating these re- 
semblances the portraits of many famous people are 
used. To all students of human nature, and especially 
tho-e who are iterested in phyriognomy, this work 
will be of great interest. 


How to Study Character, or the True Baris 
of the Science of Mind, (50c.).—This work, which is 
now nearly ready, witl prove one of the very best possi- 
ble arguments in favor of Phrenology as being the only 
reliable method tor the estimate of character. It is 
written by a Harvard College graduate. 
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HALF Hours WITH THE LESSONS OF 1884. | 


school Study during 1884, in Connection with 
the International Series. By Twenty-four Pres- 
byteriun Clergymen. Published by the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The general adoption of the International Series 





Chapters on the Bible Texts Chosen for Sabbath- | 


Health in a Garden.—The peculiar 
tendency of American people, when they feel out of 
sorte, to dose themeelves with various nostrums, and 
avoidg when possible, outdoor exercise, is one of the 
failings of American character. There are many in- 


| stances recorded where ladies in delicate health, suffer- 


of Sunday-school Lessons has created a large de- | 


mand for special helps to Bible study for Sunday- 
school teachers and scholars. 
volume that must prove of great service to all 
Bible students, containing brief discourses by 
eminent clergymen, including Drs. Hall, Crosby, 


Cuyler, Robinson, Booth, Hodge, Wilson, Ganse, | 


and others, taking up the different subjects laid 
down for the Lessons for the coming year. Teach- 
ers looking for the best of helps, should not fail 
to examine this work. 


Without Credit.—A recent num- 
ber of a California paper copies from ‘* Horses : Their 
Feed and Their Feet,” Col. Weld's article on horse- 
shoeing, which it published without credit; and 
in the editorial page they refer to it, saying: “ Every 
owner of a horse should read this essay; one of the 
best yet published.” We are giad to have the public 
have the benefit of Col. Weld’s views, but we think it 


would have been fair on the part of the editor of that | 
paper to have given credit to the book from which it ' 


was copied. 


An Old Soldier who served dur- 
ing the war says: ‘I consider the publications issued 
from the Phrenological Publishing House of Fowler & 


Wells are the best in the world to benefit mankind, and . 


I take solid comfort in reading the Journa., for which 
I desire to subscribe as long as I live.” 


Earth-Closets.—F or all houses out- 
side of cities that have a thorough system of sewer- 
age, there is no plan that will compare at all favora- 
bly with the Earth-Closet. We wish to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the advertisement of “ The 
Meyers Sanitary Depot,’ and especially to the Earth- 
Closet which they advertise. We have used a com- 
mode of this kind a dozen years, and know that it will 
do all that is claimed for it, and could we not replace 
it, would not be without it for many times its cost. It 
does away with any necessity for those abominable 
nuisances of country life, ** privies,”’ can be used in any 
room, in a closet inclosed on the stoop, in the barn, or 
wherever desired. Produces a fertilizer that pays a 
better interest on the investment made than could be 
obtained from any other source that we know of, to 
#ay nothing of the preservation of health of women and 
children, and the purity of the general atmosphere of 
the neighborhood. We can recommend our readers, 
every one of them, to send for de-criptive circulars for 





this. Address “* Myers Sanitary Depot,” 94 Beekman 
Street, New York City. Mention the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 


“The Scientific American.”’—This 
is one of the most useful and interesting publications 
issued tn this country, esp: cially so to all thinking, 
practical, scientific people. But it deals aleo with 
much of general interest. It is published by Messre, 
Mnun & Co., 261 Broadway, at $320 per aunum. Is 
clubbed with the ParenoLogicaL JouRnaL at $4.75. 
Address this office. 


We have here a | 





ing from various diseases, have, acting under the ad- 
vice of physicians, been restored to health by simply 
devoting afew bours each day to work in their garden. 
In order to do this it is necessary to have a garden, and 
in order to have a garden it is necessary to procure 
seeds, plants, etc., for growing therein; and to be en- 
abled to procure seeds with the certainty of obtaining 
those that will grow when plunted, is the object of our 
little notice. By referring to our advertising pages, a 
depart ment wili be found filled with the announcements 
of the leading houses of this kind who supply seeds, 
plants, etc., for garden purposes. Seedsmen and Nurse- 
rymen who spread their announcements before the 
public, attaching their own name to their own goods, 
are thoroughly responsible and invariably give a good 
article, and it is only those who prepare their goods for 
market and sell the same through any corner grocery 
without taking any personal responsibility themselves, 
that palm off upon the purchaser inferior and worthless 
goods ; therefore we recommend our readers to patron- 
ize those who are not ashamed to brand their goods 
with their own name. 


The National Educational Asso- 
cIATION.—We have received from Mr. H. R. Sandford, 
Middletown, N. Y., the Secretary, an announcement of 
the meeting of the ** Department of Superintendents” 
of this Association, to be held in Washington, D.C., 
February 12th, 13th, and 14th. This announcement 
gives the names of some of the subjects to be discussed; 
including ** Industrial Education,’’ “Southern Educa- 
tion,” “Indian Education,” *‘Superintendents’ Duties,” 
“ Color-Blindness,”’ etc., with the names of some who 
are to take partin the discussions. All interested in 
this, whether desiring to attend, or otherwise, can re- 
ceive additional information by addressing Mr. Sandford 
as above. 


The Whispers of Peace says :— 
Tae PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL still holds on its way, 
advocating truths which ate scouted by many who are 
deemed wise among men, but which, nevertheless, 
have created a wonderful change in popular thought 
within the last twenty-five years, and that are des- 
tined to lift the human race to a higher lvel as the 
years go hy. 

That there are many who agree with the opinion 
of the Editor, the Rev. Dr. Platt, is proven by the cir- 
culation of the Jovurnna. and the hold which its opin- 
ions have on many people. 


A Teacher says:—“Dear Sirs: I 
have been a reader of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and 
a reader of your publications for four years, and I have 
been amply repaid for cost of time and money. Iam a 
teacher, and it aids me greatly in reading the nature 0 
my pupils. I think every young man should take the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. I can not do without it, 
and send my name again for another year. 


“Yours respectfully, & WF." 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


One Ful! Page 

One Half Page 

Less than Half Page. .50 cta. 

Second or Third Paze of Cover, or First and 

Last Page of Inset 

Last Inside Page 150.00 

Fourth Page of Cover Special Rates. 

Business Cards 75 cts. a line. 
$1.00 a line. 


Advertixements must be sent in by the first of the 
month, to be in time for the month following. No ex- 
tra charge for inserting cuts. No obiectionable adver- 
tisements accepted at any price. 


RRA rsp wv LPO 


Business ‘€arps. 


The Hammam, a Family Hotel, with Turkish 
Baths, 81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Three .winutes’ walk from Fulton Ferry. 


Hiygiente and Turkish Bath Institute and 
OTKL, 13 & 15 Laight St., New York. M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D., Proprietor. Circular free. : 
Healds’ Hygeian Home, Wilmington, Dela 
ware. Secadvertisement. Send forcircular. Pusey 
and Mary H ‘gap, Physicians. 
Kilbourn Hygieme Unstitute, 
and Skilful Treatment. Kilbourn City, Wis. 

McE.Lroy. Send for circular. 

The New York Medieal College and Hes- 
PITAL FOR Women, and Homeopathic Dispensary tor 
Wom n and Children. 213 West 54th Street, New 
York. 

Agents Wanted to sell our ‘‘Goop Books 
ror Auu.”” Special terms given. Now 1s the time 
for agents to work. Send for Premium List. Addre-s 
FOWLER & WELLS, 753 Bruadway, New York. 

Printer and Stereotyper.—EDwakp O, JEN- 
KINS, Steam Book and dul Printer, and Siereotyper, 
No W North William Street, New York 


Annie smith, M.D., 154 E. 49th St., City. 


Quiet Home 
Dre. 


4N DVERTISEMENTS. 


F 0) 0 1 BelTER THAN 


MEDICINE 


We provide vital, blood-muking toods for all disearer 
Suflerers trom Dyspepsia, Constipation, Nervous Pro-- 
tration, and Diabetes, should send for our tree pam 
vhicts HEALTH FOOD C0., 

74 Fourth Ave, New Yors 

Brookiyn office—9 Clinton Street. 

Boston office—63 Commercial Street, 


Sust Published. 


HEALTH sts HOUSEHOLD, 


A large 12mo vol. of 


By Susanna W. Dopps, M.D. 
2.00, 


600 pp., ex. clo. or fine oil-cloth binding, 


Unquestionably the best work ever written on the | 


healthtal preparation of food, and should be in the 

hands ot every housekeeper who wishes to prepare 

food healthfully and palatably. The best way aud the 

reason why are given, It is complete in every depart- 

ment. By mail, post-paid, on receipt ot price. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address 


FOWLER & W?LLS, Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New Yoru, 


ASSESS, ge 


DECECO 


Siphon 
Water- 
Closet 
and large 
Stock 
PLUMBERS! 
SUPPLIES, 


ne. MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St., New York. 
~ ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


WARREN’S FOOD FLOUR. 


The most nutritious and cheapest 
Flour known. 

Every physician who knows of it uses it, and recom. 
meuds it to all, sick or well. 

For Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, and kin- 
dred ailments, it is of more benefit than any medicine. 

Its usefulness und value ax a food for Infante, Chil- 
dren, and Invalids, are fully set forth in our Blluse 
trated Pamphlet, which -bows the structure and 
chemical properties of wheat, and which is SKA'T 
FREE ‘TO ANY ADDELSS, 


Mill Office: 38 Clark St., 


CHICACO, ILL. 


»PYLE'S 





MYERS 

All 
China 

Water- 
Close 


In one 
piece with 








| 


| 
| | 


rap 
combined. 

















te BEST THING KNOWN Fr 
WASHING#> BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HUT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, ané 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 

teow to Keed tne Baby to Make ter llcalthy and 
Happy. With Health Hints. By C. E. Page, M.D, 
A work which should be in the bands: f all Mothers, 
and others who in any way have the care ot Chilaren. 
Prevent the sickness of your children by caring for 
them properly. Sent by mail, post-paid, on ree ‘ipt 
of price. Addre-r FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New York. 
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And Illustrated Hand-Book, only one dollar # year. 


The chearest and best paper in the country. 


for specimen copy. 


THE TIMES, 230 — Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


other new Vegetables, L ir vite the patronage of the 
lic. Inthe cardens and or the farms of thase who p 
my seed will 


JAMES J. H GREGOR! Seed Grower 


| 


HANSELL waste 


Kiasplerry: Early Harvest Black- 
berry: Atlantic & Daniel Boone 
Strawberries. Send sor details. 
The Largest and Best Stock of 


S., including all valua- 
ble varieties. new and old. Ilin 
trated Catalogue, telling what tu 

D plant. howto plant and how to get 
and qrow Fruit Trees and Plani-, 
_ ded with useful information on 
fruit culture. FREK, Address 
T. LOVETT, Little Silver, New Jersey. Jntro- 
ducer of Cuthber? Raspherry and Manchester Strawberry, 


$500.00 PRIZE CONTE T. 
Five Huadred Dvullars will be paid to the per- 
son~ sending the greatest number of eubscribers by 
March I-t, to Seed-time and Harvest, a 32-page Monthly 
Magazine at 560 Cents per year, with premiums to 
both the subscriber and club-getter. Sample copy, 
with particulars, iree. Address Isauc F. ‘Villing- 
hast, Publisher, La Plume, Pa, 


FSTERBROOK’S “Pens. 


Leading Numbers : 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St.. New York 


OOKS on BUILDING, Peraig oc 
For my eighty-eight page Iinstrated Catalogue 
address, enclosing three 2-cent stamps, 


tHe sestWILSON’S 
LIGHTNING SEWER! 


Two thousand stitches a minute, The 
only absolutely first-class Sewing Ma- 
chine in the world. Sent on trial. War- 
ranted 5 years. Send tor Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Circular B. Agents Wanted. 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE Co.,, 
Ohicago or New York. 

FOR SALE,—Anp established hygienic manufactur- 
ing bu-iness, at a low figure. reason- for sell- 
ing. and a splendid chance to the right party. Ad- 
dress HYGIENIC, care PaReNuLogical. JOURNAL, 

753 Broadway, New York, 








My Ve petadle anc. & ower Svea Cata:ogue for 
1534, the result of thirty yeurs’ experience as a 
Sced Grower. will be sent free to all @-- eppiy- 
Ali my Seed is warrantca to be fresh an¢ crue to 
name, eo far that shoulda it prove otherwise. agree 
to refill orders gratis. My collection of vegetable 
Seed, one of the most extensive to be found In any 
American Catalogue, ix « large part of It of 

own growing. « the tame introducer of 
Beet, Burbank Potatoca, Marbic ea 
Early Corn, the Hubbard Squash, and scores s 
ub- 
nt 
e found my best advertise sent. 


Maro.etead Mass, 
’ “iia 


M A U LE’S SPREE meet New Cata- 


E LL. 1,500 
varieties, 300 illustrations. Send 
address on a" ul befure buying any- 
wee of we WILL SAVE 

You ought to have it. 


ee Moo, PY &CO,, Philadelphia, Pa, 


CONOMY IN THE GARDEN. Save 
money, time and disappointment by planting 
DREER’S GARDEN SEEDS, 


always fresh and reliable. Dreer’s Garé 
Calendar for 1 » mailed free, giving de<criptive 
and price lists of Vegetable and gaer Se Seeds, 
Plants and everything for the G 

HENRY A. DREEx«, ‘Philadelphia. 


= 
Seeds Given Away. 
PA PACKAGE of Mixed Flower Seed (400 kinds), and 
sample Park's FLORAL MaGazZIne, all for 2 stamps. 
Tell all your triends. G, W. Park, Fanett»burg, Pa. 


WEBSILER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


In Sheep, Russia anu ‘turkey Bindings. 


WEBSTE, 
* OY -oiTION 











es 
THE STANDARD. 
Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
: 3000 Engravings, anda New 
Biographical Dictionary. 
EB sz 000 in Gov't Printing Office. 
32,000 copies in Public Schools. 
Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 
BEST: makea Family intelligent. 
Best help for SCHOLARS, 
TEACHERS and SCHOOLS. 
Webster is Standard Authority with the U. S. 
Supreme Court. Recommended by the State 
Sup’ts of Schools of 36 States. 
“ A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 
The latest edition, in the quantity of matter it 
contains, is believed to be the largest volume 
published, It has 3000 more Words in its vo- 
cabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict’y, 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
The Unabridged is now supplied, at a small ad- 
ditiona! cost, with D ENISON’S 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX, 
“ The greatest improvement in book- -making that 
nas been made in a hundred years.” 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
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»1870 LEFT 


Vv fitors Welcom 


PA hes 


STOP ORGANS ‘ 


oa equals: in eS alias aed eke and variety 5 La the largest — 000 Church Pipe Organ. 
you can’t —=y an Organ or Piano now, write reasons wh 

e; Free Coach mects trains, Largest W orks in: the Wor rid, occ cupyin 
5,000 instruments always in process of mz cL eB AP 

Lights. (@ Addressor Cullupon DAvwt TY, 


HOME PENNILESS,AN D 


ou ae a need of — Organ for your PARLOR, 
LODGE. CR or SABBATH SCHOOL, or for 
HOLIDAY, BIRTHDAY or WEDDING PRESENT order 
a catty’s B Best” 27 Stop Beethoven Organs, now 
’rice, with Bench, book, &c. $200.00 


nt to hear from you anyway. 
18 acres. 
one every 7 minutes. $2 Electric 


EL F.B Washington, New Jersey. 


INI88 5 EROPR ETOROF THE LARGEST! FACTORY IN EXISTEN.GE.. 





YY MAILOR EXPRESS! 
$1,000,000 in stock to releet from, coliccted 
by our own buyers in the markets of the world. 
ae Goods. Silke, Shawls, Trimmings, Hoslery, 
elstery, Fancy Goods, Ludies’ Dreasea, Cloaka, 
erwear, Tics, ” me den nan Geoda, 
c. 
mation, and * Sh tres on ap 

COOPER & © ONA itt oth “ Market St., Philada. 

O77’ Please say where you saw this Advertisement, 


DRY Goods 


— infor- 


ALWAYS USE THE 
WHICH IS THE 


Rubber Paint. 


Send torC en and Sample 
TE 


SG 


BEST, 


Rubber Paint Co., 
750, 752, 754 Washington St., 
NEW YORK! 





WALL PAPERS, 


ii. BARTHOLOMAE & CoO., 


MakKeERs AND IMPORTERS, 


SPECIAL AGENTS AND SOLE REPRESENTA- 
T'VES OF THE ADVANCED 


SOUTH KENSINGTON PAPERS. 


In order to make room for our latest importation of 
the-e pew and beautful Papers, we are SELLING 
@UW our former etock at greatly REDUCED 
PRICES. 


Close Figures given on Large Contracts. 


Nos. 124 and 126 West 38d Street, 


Near roadway, New York. 


SOMETHING NEW 
FOR EVENINGS. 


39 
Ne 
=> 


sin 


y Amu 


«SUIUT, POOD V,, 


ee 
Ver 


PHRENOLOGICAL 
CHARACTER GAME, 


We here have something new and novel as well as in- 

| teresting. THe PHRENOLOGECAL CHARACTER GaME 
has been published by an enterprising Game Publisher, 

| and believing it will be specially interesting to our 
readers we have arranged for suppying it. It embodies 
about 100 quotations from the poets, and gives very 
amusing chance characters to the players. The hits are 

| at times ~o truthful and at other times so contrary to 
the facts. that great fun is afforded the arene, and yet 
while the hits are oftentimes very sharp, they are never 
offensive. May be played by any number of persons, 
and is the thing for the winter evenings, either in the 
family or party gatherings. Its being new will make 


| it sure to please. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
| of price, 30 cents. 


Address 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 
753 sesntninltte New York. 





BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS 


BP Greenhouse Plants, Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs, 
Climbing Vines including 25 kinds of the 
New Clematis.af ent of both 
Flower and Ve Fegeiabie SE: SEEDS. App.e, 
Pear, Plum, Peach, Cherry, Grape, 

and ALL other FRUITS. 


Dwar, 


i SINT" vy S 1SETS SETS 


all ak a xT. 12 —— cheias, $1; 12 12 
Geranwums, $1; 10 Phloxes, $1; S Gurnations, 
$1; 76 Hardy Catalpa,$1; 12 PY EES mney 


12 ROSES... Se 


ver- 


The —_ ange Ay, 
brid Pear, : te 
Pear, 
Quince, 75 cts.: Japanese 
Chestnut, frui: 


(oor c t-.. .. 
im- 


ensely la’ and sweet, 
hy °3 _ v , itulberry. hardy 
A =. — ery "he Tce 26e, 


Agi Six Sin oats Sa ONLY $3.50 wt iftin 


anteed. A PREMIUM civen 


th every order Lt to oS x or ¢ more. 


ESVILLE, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. PAINEDS UE: 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


FOR 


MOTHERS 4"D DAUGHTERS. 


A MANUAL OF HYGIENE 


FOR WOMEN AND THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Illustrated. By Mrs. E. G, Cook, M.D. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50 


The author of this new work has been in active practice as a 
physician for more than a quarter of a century, and this is an out- 
growth of her experience. 

It is a sensible, motherly book, written in a clear, plain, yet 
delicate style, which ought to be in the hands of all women, and 
girls old enough to need its counsel. It treats of topics on which 
hinge more of the world’s woe than it has an idea of, because so 
much of silent suffering finds no voice except the sigh; no record 
except in pale cheeks and broken constitutions. Men can do no 
better thing for their own comfort and prosperity than to promote 
whatever is calculated to bring health and happiness to woman, for 
that will bring joy to the household. If husbands and fathers could 
appreciate the worth, to them and their families, of the contents of 
this book, thousands of copies would find their way at once to the 
hands of the women for whom it is written, 

Ecpert Guernsey, M.D., of this city, says: ‘*I have been very much interested in look- 
ing over Mrs. Cook’s manuscript. The subject is treated with great intelligence, and is full of 
information, delicately but fully given, which every woman should understand.” 


T. P. Witson, M.D., Dean of Homeeopathic College, Ann Arbor, Mich., says: ‘‘*‘ For 
Mothers and Daughters’ is first-class, and taking the whole of it, [ am much pleased with the 
work in every respect.” 


To show something of the scope and comprehensiveness of the 
work, we publish below the 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


The Importance of Physical Culture; Bone; Muscles; Ventilation, and the Importance of 
Hygiene ; The Brain and Nervous System ; Intemperance ; Tobacco; The Structure and Care 
of the Skin; Bread and Butter; To Working-Women and Serving-Girls ; The Uteruseand its 
Appendages ; Menstruation, and Care during it; The various Displacements of the Uterus, 
with a Severe Case of Ulceration ; On Marriage and Maternity ; Cases and Treatment of In- 
sane Women ; Children’s Rights; Duties of Women; The Evils of a Forced Education ; The 
Care of Infants. 


The work is very fully illustrated, and considers the matter of 
Dress in its relation to health and comfort, exercise, rest, recrea- 
tion, social life, etc. Women wanted to act as agents, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. The work will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, $1.50. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadway, N. Y. 





